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CHAPTER I. 


THE WRECK. 





Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell, 
Then shrieked the timid, and stood still the 


brave; 
Then some leaped overboard with dreadiul yell, 
As eager to cmpee their grave ; 
And the sea yawned around her like a hell, 
And down she sucked with her the whirling 
wave, 
Like one who grapples with his enemy, 
And strives to strangle him before he die? 


Tux Indian Ocean, the wind blowing furiously, the 
sea lashed up with agitation, till the crests of the 
waves look like so much whipped cream set on 
ridges of a dark green snaky hue in which the 
steam-ship “ Lurline” rolls helpless, water-logged, 
maimed, broken, and a wreck. 

From the time of their leaving Bombay the vessel 
had met with nothing but disasters. 

Before they were five miles out at sea one of the 
sailors fell overboard, and though the engines were 
reversed, before a boat could be lowered to his assist- 
tance his would-be rescuers saw him bitten by an 
enormous shark. 

This was enough to throw a gloom over the crew 
and passengers, but it was ovly the beginning of 
their troubles. 

As evening closed in, the wind rose and rain such 
as we rarely experience in this tempcrate zone fell 
heavily. 

All through the night this continued, and when 
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[DRIFTING AWAY. j 


morning dawned the very atmosphere was thick and 
stifling with heat and moisture, for the rain still fell 
in sheets rather than in drops, the wind howled and 
{tore at the masts as though resolved to carry them 
away, and the sea boiled and raged like a seething 
cauldron, dashing over the sides of the vessel, which 
with its freight of human lives, seemed but an ob- 
ject of sport and derision to it. 

The whole of the next day and night this con- 
tinued, but the third day they lost the jibboom, the 
foretopmast, topgallantmast, and royalmast. About 
eleven o'clock the same day the port lifeboat was 
washed overboard, and two or three hours later the 
starboard lifeboat shared the same fate, aud tho 
captain’s face looked stern and pale like that of a 
man nerving himself to meet death with the respon- 
sibility of the lives of two hundred of his fellow crea- 
tures upon his head. 

It is near the close of the third day when, anxious 
as he is for the fate of the vessel, the captain follows 
the doctor to one of the state cabins, where a lady 
is dying. 

A fair, delicate, high-bred Englishwoman lies upon 
the couch, while in the lower berth are two children 
side by side. 

They are asleep, and as well as one can judge are 
nearly of the same age, but one is fair and white as 
a lily, while the other shows unmistakably the taint 
of dark blood in its veins. 

Glancing at the couch upon which the fair lady is 
lying you seo her attendant bending over her, and 
tall and handsome as she is, you recognise her as 
a half-caste, and to these two mothers belong the 
two infants sleeping so peacefully through the fear- 
ful storm. 

Nay, the winds and the rolling sea rock them but 
the more soundly to sleep, all unconscious of the dan- 
gers that surround them, and of the changes which 
this storm will make in their lives. 





With everything on earth to live for Lady Alico 
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Fitz-Howard Hill is lying hero tossed on the bosom 
of the deep, tempestuous ocean, waiting to die. 

Wealth, position and beauty, the love of a devoted 
husband, the clinging hands of a helpless babe, all 
are hers to hold her back to life, but the fiat has 
gone forth, and she knows that within but a few 
hours now at furthest, even though the vessel reach 
its destination in safety, she will have taken that 
journey whence there is no return. 

She makes no struggle against it, she is past that, 
and her anxiety now is only and solely for the 
safety of her child. 

Another presence by the side of her couch and 
she opens her eyes wearily to look at the captain, 
who has come in compliance with her request. 

Even at this awful moment Captain Speke looks 
at her blue eyes, thinks he should know them again 
all the world over, and sighs sadly to think how soon 
the cold waves will wash over them. 

“Captain,” she says, but her voice is co low that 
in the noise made by the storm he bas to bend down 
almost to her pillow to hear her words. 

“Shall we—will the ship live through it,” sho 
asks. 

“JT do not know, madame,” is the calm, almost 
stern reply. 

“It is not for myself—I am dying,” she continues. 
“But my child. Suma will take care of her; she 
was my foster-sister, and I can trust her to love my 
child as well as our own,” and she looks affec- 


‘tionately at her dusky attendant; “but she knows 


nothing of the world or her way about it, and I 
want to ask you, captain, to take them under your 
care until my husband can reach them, You have 
a wife and children of your own?” 

“Yes, I have, a wife and one boy. I will do all 
in my power for your nurse and child, madame, if we 
are spared to reach land,” 

“ And if not?” asked the lady, 
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The captain involuntarily shrugged his shoulders 
as he said: 

“Our lives are not in our hands, madame. If I 
live I willdoas you ask, but you had better give me 
your husband’s address, that is if you are strong 
enough.” 

“He isin India, but he will go to England ina 
few months when he can get leave, and his address 
will be Captain Fitz-Howard Hill, Drayton Abbey, 
Surrey, and ” bat her voice broke down, though 
it had previously been little more than a whisper, 
aud a tremendous crash overhead made the captain 
hastily rush on deck, woke the two children sleep- 
ing inthe berth, and roused the dying woman for 
the instant from the lethargy of death that was 
creeping over her. 

‘*Suma, give me my child, let me take her in my 
arms, we shall a)l die together.” 

And as the woman hastily handed her the infant 

she pressed her clammy lips upon her soft warm 
cheek, then her head fell back, and she seemed te 
sleep. 
And the child slept while the doctor was called 
away to attend one of the sailors who had beendn- 
jured by the falling mast and spars which had caused 
the crash that called the captain ondeck, and Suma, 
the half-caste, believing her mistress to be asleep, 
took up her own child and nursed it. 

Thus an hour passed, when Dr. Marker, looking 
in at the state-room door, glanced at the nurse, and 
asked: 

** Howis she ?” 

“ Asleep,”’ was the reply. 

But something in the position of the sleeper made 
the doctor’s eye linger upon her. Ther ) >» went to 
her side and put his hand upon her heart; it was 
quiet and silent, the mechanism of that wondrous 
human machine had come toa standstill, the pen- 
dulum that marked the throbs and pulsations of life 
had stopped, and no science or power on earth could 
ect it in motion ag«in. 

“Take the child from her arms,’’ hesaid; “she is 
dead.” 


And while the woman's wail for her loved and | 


lost mistress rose even above the din of the tewpess 
he wo t off to report the death to the captain. 

“ Poor lady ; with ber the question is scttled. To 
us it is scarcely doubtful,” was the reply. 

And then the surgeon realised that its gallant 
commander was beginuing to despair of his vessel, 
and though accustomed himself to meet death in 
many a guise, for just one second the man of science 
turned pale, and bis limbs trembled, Then ha 
ruvsed himself. 

There were women and children on board ; surely 
he could meet death if they must. And be made 
his way to the forecastle to see how some of his 
p tients there were progressing, 

As night again came on the maimed vessel shipped 
heavy seas, which carricd away the engine-room 
hatch, and the water rushed down, putting out the 
fires. Then not only the sailors but the passengers 
ect to work to stop the leak and bale out the water, 
but it was useless, 

Heavy cross seas conatantly broke over the doomed 
ship, and though all the men on board worked at 
the puwps in turn through that long night the hur- 
ricane continued, and when morning dawned Oaptain 
Speke called his passengers together and told them 
they must prepare for the werst, 

Then all the excesses that maddened fear and 
reasonless terror could impel human beings to in- 
dulge in broke out over the vessel, 

Some put on their best clothes, arrayed themselves 
in costly silks, Indian shawls and jewels, as though 
determined to meet death in all their beauty and 
bravery ; and some broke ‘open the spirit-room and 
tried to drown the thought of death in present in- 
toxication. 

A goodly number, headed by the captain, tried to 
pray, while the first mate and some of the seamen, 
thinking there might still be a chance of escape, 
launched the boats that remained and called on those 
who chose to try them to make haste, as the ship was 
evi ently fast sottling down to her fate. 

But the number anxious to grasp this possible 
chance of safety was few, for the sea seemed to be 
rolling mountai:s high, and ere the first boat full 
had cleared the ship by a dozen yards, she was 
swamped, and all who had taken refuge in her 
perished, 

Two or three hours passed, still the “ Lurline,’’ 
though dismasted and but a wreck upon the waters, 
fluated; the weather, too, seemed to have grown a 
trifle better, and once more an effort was made to 
man the boats, 

On the deck, watching them, stood the strange 
figure of a woman, black-eyed, dark skinned, tall and 
commanding in proportions, with an infant tied up 
eon ber back in the costly Indian shawl that was 
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wound round her, and with a second infant wrapped 
in an equally expeneive covering in herarms, 

It was Suma, Lady Alice Fitz-Howard Hill’s 
foster sister and uurse, Who, with her own child and 
that of her mistress, was standing ready to seize any 
ehance of life for the two children as well as for her- 


self. 

Not that the chances were in their favour, but she 
had gathered together her mistress’s money and 
jewels, also as we have seen her more valuable shawls, 
so that if rescued and landed upon any strange soil 
she would not be penniless, or without resources. 

The pinnace was now got ready, lowered, and 
made clear of the ship, and Suma, standing on the 
side of the vessel, cried ; 

“Takeme !” 

“Throw us the child,” 
jem p.”” 

One moment’s hesitation and the child she held in 

arms wasthrown over the gulf of water that 
separated tho ship from the boat, and safely caught 
by one of the sailors. 

**Now jump?” 

They did not see the child she carried slang on her 
back, and she too, for the moment, had forgotten it, 

Could she jump the distance? There was notime 
for hesitation. A leap, a svlash, the boat almost 
capsizing with the sudden jerk upon its side, but 
the woman is safely in it, and when she looks around 
she sees that the strip is many boat-lengths off, and 
the waves seew so high as though they were tremb- 
ling and hesitating ere they broke over them, 

The sailor who had caughbthe first child hands it 
to the nurse, an action that makes her remember the 
second, and she puts up ber haud to assure herself 
of its safety, Sut it is gone. 

She asks the-man nearest to horif he has seen | 
her child, but he thinks her mind is wandering, 
is it not in her lap? And she moans and crics 
vainly for a short \ime, then is silent, with death 
staring them so closely in the face; 

What is the life of an infant? and she has still 
| one left to protect and comfwert; perhaps also, to re- 
raind ber of what she has lost, 
| And thesun sinks in the west—night comes on. 
| By the isst gleam of daylight they see that the 
“Larline” still floata; but when breaks 
the ship is ne longer vivible to these who have 
pwssed the night in the open boat. Hither she has 
sunk or the distance between hides her from their 
sight, 


was the reply, “then 





CHAPTER If. 


LADY ELIZABETH FITZ-HOWARD. 


— Where beauty watched to imitate 
Her gentle voice, her iovely mien, 
And gather from her air and gate 


The graces of its queen, Brrox. 


“ More letters. for Alice, but none from her.” 

The speaker was a lady of some one or two and 
thirty yeays of age, tall, handsome, and with a re- 
semblance in feature, colour, and carrisge to the 
portraits of Qneen Elizabeth, in her brightest and 
palmiest days. 

Her companion was a few years older than her. 
self, and as great a contrasts it was possible to find, 
for, whereas Lady Hiizabeth Fitz-Howard was tall, 
stately, and haudso.we, Mas. Fish, her companion, 
was short, stout, decidedly plain, with a soft, pur- 
ring way about her, which suggested at once-a near 
relationship to a well-fed tabvy cat. 

True ber hands were pretty—and she knew it— 
soft, white, plump hands, with two or three seduc- 
tive dimples, the left adorned with just her plain 
weddiag ring, and the right with a small solitaire 
diamond, just sufficieat to attract attention to the 
finger it encircled. 

Add to this, that when in the least degree per- 
plexed or excited, she seemed to wash her hands 
with invisible soap and impalpable water, and some 
slight insight inte her character may be thus easily 
obtained. 

** Yes, Lady Alice ought to have been here a fort- 
night ago,’’ assented Mrs. Fish, preparing to pour 
out the coffee, for the two ladies were about to take 
breakfast, and the letter-bag bad only just been 
opened. 

“| hope nothing has happened to her, or to the 
child,” continued Lady Elizabeth, anxiously, ‘‘I 
am almost inclined to telegraph to Charles, only as 
he wrote to tell me his wife, with her nurse, bad 
started, it may alarm him.” 

“Yes; I would wait a few days longer; she may 
be over-fatigue!, or the baby may be unwell—a 
dozen things may have happened to detain her on 
the road when travelling such a lomg distance. A 
little more sugar, dear ?” 

“No, Do you remember the name of the ship that 
Charlies said Alice left Bombay in ?” 








“ Oh, yes, the ‘Turline;’ bnt she was coming hy 
the Gverland route; it is very @ifferent now 
from the time when I came home from India,” 
You were born there ?”’ 
My father, as-you know, was in t):> 
Company's service, and I was sent home when « 
child, and——” 

* Yes, I know,” with a movement of impatience. 
{t wasan old story and had been many times c- 
peated. 

“I must do something,’ Lady Elizabeth went on, 
pushing her scarcely tasted coffee impatiently froin 
her. ‘I had a horrible dream about Alice last night, 
I thought I smw her standing on a sinking ship, 
holding up her child to me, and heard her voice 
distinctly : 

Take her, cherish her; she-is the last of our 
race |’ : 

“The horror aad fright wokeme. I thought to 
have had news:this morning, I amwure something 
dreadful has happened. I feel it.” 

‘“‘ Nonsense, dear, you are nervous anil not very 
well; bad news travels fast, and if anything h.i 
been wrong you would have heard it; take a gov 
gallop over the hills,ora brisk walk im the pari, 
either would do you Y 

But Lady Elizabeth was not te beseothed in this 
manner, andwhe rang the bell, asking sharpl9 : 

“ Have ome ?”’ : 

“Yes, my lady.” 

“Then bring them inat once, you knowl hato to 
be kept wai = 

The man wi , not, however, before he hal 
cast an sce at Mrs. Fish, who was, how. 
ever, too intent her breakiast to notice it. 

“That woman thinks of nothing but eating an‘ 

and liming her pocket with my lady’: 


drinking, 
for | gold,”’ muttered the old servant as he went to fetch 


the mowspapers. “She might a’ broken it to he: 
gently,2ed it’s more than my place is worth to try 
it; and poor Lady Alice, who'd have thought she’! 
be the firsttego; but it’s just what the parson s:1i/ 
last Sundayim church: ‘Qne shall be taken an! 
another one ieft.’” 

With which, having examined the newspaper: 
previously himself, he carried them into the breai- 
fast room, teking'care toput the“ Times” under tlie 
rest, as ¢hoagh there was something in it he wished 
to hide, glancing furtively at bis mistress at tho 
same time in amanner that excited her suspicions at 


once. 

“ What is it?” sheasked, imperatively. 

“The newspapers; my lady,” 

“T suppose se; but whatare you trving to hide?” 

“Nothing, my lady; that is, my lady, I’ve been in 
the family nigh on forty years—and—and Po 

The old man’s voice troke down in a sob, Mrs. 
Fish put down a tempting morsel she was in the act 
of conveying to her lips without tasting it, and Iady 
Elizabeth, frightened at she scarcely knew what, yet 
awed by the grief of the old man who had been 2 
youth when she was born, put her hand on bis arm 
and said, steroly : 

“Stevens, tell me what you méan, at once.” 

“Lady Alice, my lady, many time I’ve carricd 
her in my arms over rough places, and to think that 
now——’”’ 

But he was checked by a low ory from his mistress, 
who for an instant staggered, then sank in a low 
chair, her face very white, but her features set, ae 
she said to Mrs, Fish : 

** Amelia, read it to me.” 

“Let me get you some water—your smelling salts 
you are faint.” 

“No; read it,” was the stern command, an! 
oar having pointed ont the dreaded paragra}):: 
read : 

“FOUNDERING OF THe ‘Lurime.’—The> shi; 
‘ Lurliné’ left Bombay on the 28th, bound for Suez, 
the crew and passengers numberivg 220 -po:sons 
From the first she experienced very heavy gales, the 
masts being blown. away, the machinery render: 
useless, and the vessel water-logged; fortunately tho 
good ship ‘ Lena’ came near her in time to save the 
captain and the greater part of the crew and pas- 
sengers berfore the ill-fated ‘* Lurtine” sank. Tv» 
bonat-loads had previously put off, but their fate is 
unknown up to the present. One very'sad thing 
occurred: Lady Alice FitszHoward Hill, second 
daughter of the late Earl of. Drayton, wife of Cap- 
tain Hill, of the — Hussars, died on the fifth cay. 
leaving an infant to the joint care of her nurse anit 
the captain. In jumping into one of the boats tho 
nurse dropped the child into the sea, it was wonder- 
fully rescued, its long dress beimg caught by a boat- 
hook, and stranger still, the motherless child is 
alive, though the fate of its nurga is-still.dubions.” 

“My dream,” said Lady Elizabeth, with ashudder, 
as Mrs. Fish ceased reading. “The last of our race! 
Oh, itis horrible! And my poor sister—dead, in all 
her youth and beauty.” 
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“She was but your half-sister, dear,” 
Mrs. Fish, rubbivg her white honds noiselessly, 

** How dare you remind me of that, and now, too. 
Lave me! Cannot I remember how unkind I have 
sometimes been to her without your taunting me 
with it, Go away,and den’t let anyone come near 
me till I ring.” 

And stamping her foot as she spoke, Lady. Eliza- 
beth almost drove Stevens and her companion from 
the room, then locked the door to keep out any 
witness of her misery, 

Hour after hour passed, no bell wis, rupg, no 
sign of life given from that locked room, and those 
who knew Lady Elizabeth’s disposition and temper 
dared not even knock upon the door until she had 
summoned them, 

Day waned, night set in, and Mrs, Fish, who was 
beginning to feel anxious about her dinner, egnde- 
scended to take counsel with the honsekeeper, who, 
having been in the family. ever since Lady Elizabeth 
was born, might be. supposed to know something 
more about her than the woman who had never seen 
her until within the last dozen years, 

In the midst of their consu! tation Stevens came to 
announee that a gentleman with a woman and baby 
had arrived at the Abbey, asking for her ladyship. 

‘‘Perhaps it’s the child,” exclhimed Mrs. Fish, 
with alacrity; “if it is, somebody must tell her; 
perhaps you had better do so, Mrs. Hood.” 

‘Very well, ma'am, then I’ll see the gentleman 
first,” whereupon the housekeeper went to receive 
Captain Speke. 


said 


“It’s very kind of you, sir, to come all this long. 


way, anxious as you must be to get to your own 
family,’ seid Mrs, Hoo!,as soon as the facts. were 
explained to her, “and my lady will be very grate- 
ful when she knows it; but she’s very bad to-day ; 
she only got the sad news this morning, and she's 
shut herself up. I suppose I had ‘better go to 
her.” ° 

“Tf you please,’ said Captain Speke, courteously, 
but firmly, “I must return by the nine o'clock 
train, it is now seven. I promised Iady Alice 1 
would take care of her child, and. if Lady Elizabeth 
Fitz Howard does not wish to take charge, of it 1 
must take it back to my own wife until I can com- 
municate with Captain Fitz-Howard Hill himself. 
That is the question I want answered, and with as 
little delay as possible, if you please,” 

‘**Of course my lady will want to keep it, sir, but 
I'll go and tell her.’’ 

And in some trepidation, old servant as she was, 
she went and knocked at the breakfast-room door. 

No answer, 

A second, and again a thi:d time, when suddenly 
the door was opened and the mistress of the Abbey, 
with a pale, swoollen face, and eyes that were burn- 
ing and tearless, stood before the startled woman, 
asking in a low, fierce tone: 

“Am I never to be obeyed ?. How dare you dis- 
turb me ?” 

‘If you please, my lady, the captain of the ship 
has brought her ladyship’s baby; be won’t leave it 
unless he sees you and hears from your own lips that 
you'll take care of it and wish to have it, and he goes 
away again directly. 
who has dared to come and tell you what you’d 
never forgive us from hiding, but I nursed you when 
a baby, my lady, and if you send me away after these 
years of service I must go, But what shall I tell the 
gentleman?” 

** Tell him—tell him to wait.”’ 

“He came to keep his promise to a dying woman 
before going to his own wife, Lady Elizabeth,’ said 
M:s. Hood, almost sternly. ‘*I suppose he will feel 
he has done his duty, and will take the child away 
with him,’’ and the housekeeper, with more dignity 
than her mistress: hud ever seen in her slight form 
before, was walking away, when the latter said : 

“ Hood, forgive me, I did not mean to be hard or 
harsh. I will sce this man, but not just yet; ask 
him to have some dinner ; take care of the child, and 
tell me how long he can stay.” 

“Yes, my lady, he says he must leave by the nine 
o'clock train, I'll tell him you'll seo him at eight, 
and I’ll bring you the baby myself. I forgot to look 
and see if it’s like its mother.” 

“ce Do,’”’ 

But while Captain Speke, in company with Mrs, 
Fish, was eating his dinner and thinking that the 
little waif he had rescued from the sea would have 
everything that wealth and influence could purchase, 
the child itself was undergoing an examination which, 
had it been old enough to understand what was said, 
it would have scarcely considered flattering, 

“Why, she’s got black eyes,” exclaimed Mrs, 
Houd, aghast, and sucha thing was never heard of 
in the family before. Lady Alice bad blue eyes, and 
so have you, my lady, and so has her father, and 
bow brown her skin ia; a pretty child some folks 


I’m the only one in the house | 





might say, but not like the old stock. I suppose 
there can’t beany mistake, can there ?”’ 

“How should there be? All babies are. more or 
lessnlike,’’ replied Lady, Elizabeth, “bat I must 
see the man who brought her; let him know 1 will 
de so when he has finished dinner.” 

And without. bestowing. even a kiss upon the 
infaut Lady Elizabeth Fitz-Howard walked away; 
the dark baby liad found no favour in her eyes. 


CHAPTER III. 


“] WILL HAVs 11.”’ 


Was the bargain made 
In an angry moment when pride was hurt? 
Was it then that the snow-white robe was laid 
To be trampled on in the dirt? 


“ AxpD you are sure this is my sister’s child?” 

It was Lady Elizabeth Fitz-Howard whoasked the 
question, and Captain Speke, who had jast finished 
his account of Lady Alice’s last request to him, and 
the peril of the ship, and the rescue of its passengers, 
started in surprise.at the question, as he replied: 

‘*T have every reason to believe go ; it is the child 
which your sister's nurse let fall into the sea when 
she leaped into the boat; but why do you ask the 
question, you cannot doubt me surely. P 

* Certainly not. But had not the woman Suma a 
ehild of her own ?” 

‘** I think so ; yes, there were two babies, but it was 
natural she should tlrink vf ber own child first, 
the other one was takeu away in the boat wit her.” 

‘ Then either of the children, and we do not know 
which, belonged to my sister,” observed the lady, 
with cold decision, 

‘“‘ Yes, was the anawer, with an impatient shrug, 
“and I have brought you the one we rescued with- 
out any certificate as to its parentage, unless the 
clothes in which it was dressed may be taken as 
such,” 

“I will teil you my reason for asking these 
questions, Oaptain Speke,” said the lady, more 
graciously, ‘he baby you have brought me isdark, 
with black eyes, with the taint of colour about her, 
and we ag a-race are all fair, so is my sister’s hus- 
band and his family, but the nurse Suma was a half. 
caste, though her husband was an Englivhman ; don’t 
you think the presumption is that this-is her child 
and not my sister’s ?” 

“Treally caunct say. If the nurse and other 
child survives you can easily decide the question, 
and in the meantime what is to be done?” 

“] will keep the child, of course; it is only an idea 
on my part, and I may be mistaken. I also beg. to 
express my sincere thanks for your great kindness, 
and the trouble you have taken; you have a wife, 1 
believe, will you ask her to accept thie riug from me 
as a token of my gratitude to her husband,” 

And the Lady Elizabeth, with an air as gracions as 
could ever have been assumed by. her illustrious 
namesake, took a maguificent diamerd from her 
finger and handed it to the captain of the ill-fated 
“ Lorline,” ‘ 

“My wife wiil feel proud to wear your ring, 
madame,” replied Captain Speke, frankly ; ‘it shall 
be a token between us also; if ever | learn anything 
to confirm your theory about the identity of the 
children I will send it to you, even if I cannot come 
myself ; you will know then that I agree with you and 
have proof to confirm your suspicion.” 

“ Thank you, I shall bring up this child as though 
I had no donbt about her relationship to me, and 
from this hour I shall not eveu breathe a suspicion of 
it unless 1 have ivcomtestible proof, and you, I am 
sure, will feel ita matter of right and justice to say 
nothing of our conversation, but if Suma and the 
other child should be found, to give me your aid in 
arriving at the truth.” 

Captain Speke bowed over the hand extended to 
him, He quite understood the implied compact he 
was pledgiug himself to, though he could sot know 
the reasons which prompted this proud, beautiful 
woman to the course she was pursuing, 

And yet, to those who knew her, the motives 
which actuated her were clear enough, It was far 
from probable that sho would ever marry and have 
children of her own. 

The earldom of Drayton had become extinct with 
the death of her father, consequeutly she and her 
sister had been co-neiresses in his enormous wea)th, 
and her sister’s rights and property would descend 
a'so to her daughter, in the favour of whose gon, if 
she had one, the title might be again revived, 

Tierefore it was important, in Lady Elizabeth’s 
estimation, that there should be an heir, male or 
female, to the property and name, and hence the 
readiness with which she accepted the child brought 





to her from the wreek of the “ Lurline,” even though 
in her heart she did not believe her to be her hali- 
sister’s daughter, 

So Captain Speke went away, carrying the ring 
with him—a curious ring and somewhat olc- 
fashioned, with a large diamond in the centre, and 
a circle of smaller ones round it forming a closter, 
while on the gold at the back of it was engraved 
the letters EK. F. H, 

“ A handsome present,” thonght the ga'lant sailor, 
ag he examined it when alove in the railway car- 
riage on his way back totown. “I wonder if it is 
tue right baby or not ?” ° 

He could only wonder and speculate on the point, 
however, having not one scrap of fact or knowledge 
to guide lim in a decision against the helpless waif 
he had taken to Drayton Abbey, for the clothes it 
wore when rescued from the sea were of the finest 
description, and evidently formed part of the ourfit 
which Lady Alice Fitz-Howard Hill had provided 
forher baby. 

What more conclusive evidence could there be of 
an infant’s identity ? 

A new clement had come into Drayton Abber. 
A nursery was established, two nurses engaged, 
and Lady Ulizabeth herself seemed to sick into com- 
parative insignificance before the tiny tyraut who 
had tiws arrived to share her domain, 

Not that Lady Elizabeth bowed down to and be- 
came the slave of the wonderful infant as all the 
other women ia the house even down to Mis. Fish 
did, She was never seen by anyone to kiss it; she 
never took itin her arms, but she ordered everything 
for its comfort and amusement, visited the nursery 
once a day, and ordered baby to be brought to see her 
for about five minutes before being put to bed each 
night, 

And thus the days and weeks and montis weut 
on, Nonews came of Suma and the other child, ex- 
cept that the boat in which they and the sailors bad 
sought to save themselves had been picked up by 
en American vessel, after having been tossing about 
for eight-and-forty hours qn the sea, but how many 
of the boat’s crew were saved and what became of 
them could not with accuracy be discovered. 

“T wiil keep this up till Charles arriv:s,” thought 
Lidy Wiizabeth, as she looked at the cark-skinicd 
baby. ‘Surely he will know if it is Lis own child, 
for he has seen it before,” 

But she had longer to wait for her brother-in-law’s 
arrival than she had calculated upon. 

Lady Alice had been ordered to leave England at 
once by the doctors if she would save her life. 

Her husband had not been able to get leave at the 
time, but was promised it later on, aud so husband 
aud wife parted, never io this world to meot 
again. 

When the news of bis wife's death reached Charles 
Fitz-Howard Hill—he had taken her name on his 
marriage—he was frantic with grief and Cespair; 
the shock brought on a fever, from which he had 
scarcely recovered when hia regiment was ordered to 
the Crimea, the Russian war having just broken out, 
and theidea of obtaining leave to go to England, or 
of selling out of the army was, of course, out of the 
question. 

Besides, what had he to live for? 

A helpless baby, whose mother’s family would 
eare for and richly dower. 

Had his child been a boy it might have been other- 
wise—he might have looked forward to the years 
when he should become his companion and friend— 
but a girl—one who would become an heiress too— 
was pretty sure to marry and leave her father, and he 
could build up no bopes for the future with ber. 

So Captain Fitz-Howard Hiil rather hailed with 
relief than otherwise the ideaof going where there 
would be something more than mere routine in his 
daily life, where peril, excitement, aud death would 
be bis constant compauionus, so that thought and 
regret might not crush him under their iron heel or 
goad him to madness, 

When the news reached Lady Liizabeth, at 
Drayton Abbey, that her brother-in-law, instead of 
coming home, was ordered to the seat of war, she 
ground her teeth and paced about the room as 
though, as Mrs. Fish afterwards observed, she had 
been a wild animal, instead of a human being. 

Indeed, according to this worthy woman, ler 
ladyship did not take misfortune, disappointment or 
pain, patiently, 

Instead of bowing her head to the blast, she stood 
up and raged against the tempest, with a violence 
that silenced and awed those who heard her, and 
where others would have wept aud cowered and sat 
down in helpless misery, she fought and struggled, 
refusing, while life was in her, to be subdued. 

Now she felt like a lioness bound by numerous 
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small curds, any one of which she might have 
broken, but the whole were beyond her strength to 
snap. 

Day after day she became more confirmed in her 
suspicion that this was not her sister’s child, but 
that of the nurse, but how could she prove it ? where 
was the true heiress of Drayton Abbey, if this were 
not she? 

Alive, and exposed to privation and neglect? or 
dead? while a low-born usurper filled her place. 

The thought stung this proud woman, the last of 
the Fitz- Howards, to madness. 

Ifeher brother-in-law would but come home things 
might be clearer, but now she had gone too far to 
draw back. 

Had she repudiated the infant at first she could 
then havetaken some step openly to discover the 
missing child, whereas now to do so would seem as 
though she had changed her opinion from mere ca- 
price, and nothing else. 

Still, to foist an impostor, even an impostor by ac- 
cident, upon the world as her legal heir and descen- 
dant was more than Lady Elizabeth was capable of, 
anxious as she might be that the name and influence 
of her family should not die out. 

Tied as she was by appearances Lady Elizabeth 
could do little or nothing openly ; but wealth is a 
wonderful power, and opens with its golden key so 
many secret coffers, and those who possess great 
wealth, as a rule, believe so infallibly in its efficacy, 
that having once determined to employ it without 
stint shecould not doubt but that she would get 
what she required. 

An iustrument, however, was wanted, and looking 
over the morning papers, her eye rested upon the 
following advertisement, which seemed as though it 
would answer her purpose : 

*Gorlidge, Private Enquiry Agent. Confidential 
enquiries made on every subject, next of kin dis- 
covered, legal cases investigated, the utmost secrecy 
maintained. Address: Cecil Street, Strand, 
London,” 

** l’ll write to him, at any rate,’’ mused the lady 
of the Abbey. 7 : 

Three days after Mr. Gorlidge himself came dow 
in person to see her. 

A tall, rather handsome man, of some two or three 
and thirty, ‘‘ almost ’’ a gentleman, as Stevena, who 
ushered him in, mentally expressed it, with keen, 
brown eyes, which seemed, like a pair of stilettos, 
ready to dart through the person he was addressing, 
and drag out the thoughts of their very souls, 
having dark brown hair, with a reddish tinge in it, 
and full, sensual lips, by no means ugly in shape, 
but taken as an index to their owner’s character, 
like a very sign-board, on which, in capital letters, 
was written: ‘* Beware!” 

Wrapped about with her own pride and dignity, 
Lady Elizabeth looked upon him simply as a tool, a 
paid servant, one however in whom it would be de- 
sirable to place as little confidence as possible. 

“* And you want this woman, Suma, or rather Mrs. 
Wrightson, discovered, wherever she may be?” ob- 
served Mr. Gorlidge, making notes as he spoke. 

‘Yes; and the child she has with her; that is as 
important as herself,” replied the lady, 

“ Her own child P”’ 

The keen, brown eyes fixed themselves upon Lady 
Elizabeth's countenance, till, proud as she was, and 
gifted with so much gelf-command, she felt her face 
srimson. 

But her voice was steady as she replied: 

* Of course.” 

‘“* Tuen it will be dark, like herself ?” 

The lady shrugged her shoulders impatiently, as 
she said: 

* T never saw it; her husband is white, and she is 
not so very dark herself; but I want both the child 
and mother found, let the search cost what it may.” 

“Yes, my lady, even though we have to send, or 
I have to go to America to fiud them?” 

* Yes; if you have to goall over the world.”’ 

“Thank you; IT think my instructions are com- 
plete ;’’ glancing over his notes ; “ I will take a hun- 
dred pounds on account, if you please, and I shall 
send you a report weekly of my progress.”’ 

So the cheque was written, and Mr. George Gor- 
lidge took bis leave, 

When the fly in which he had travelled from the 
station had left the Abbey half a mile behind he 
stopped the driver, got out, walked a little distance, 
surveying the maguificent pile of building with 
envious greed, F 

“‘ A chance comes to all men once in their lives,” 
he mutters, half aloud, as he looks upon the family 
mansion of the Earls of Drayton, “and my lucky 
star was in the ascendant when you wrote to me, my 
lady. If I live Jong enough I will be owner and 
master of that house, in my wife’s right, perhaps, 








but as I stand here, I swear by all that is eternal I 
will have it !’’ 

Had Lady Elizabeth heard the man taking this 
insane oath she would have thought she had been 
dealing with a madman. 

But no, he was sane enough, knew what he was 
promising himself, and some of the difficulties that 
stood in his way, and the task after all, as we shall 
find, was, if he could command all the attendant 
circumstances, just possible. 

But the other baby, “Poor Loo,’’ where was 
she? 

Ina very different position from the child sur- 
rounded with wealth and luxury at Drayton Abbey, 
and yet ber eyes are blue as sapphires, her skin 
would rival the white rose in its; bloom, while 
strangers wonder that so dark a mother should 
have so fair a child. 

Tue fair child’s pathway through life is strewn 
with thorns, and if roses there be any, they are in 
the far distance ahead. 


(To be Continued.) 








PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, 
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THE DRAMA. 





Tirts is ** the dead waste and middle of the” sea- 
son with a vengeance. Not a single novelty at 
any leading house. The two great ones are shut up 
and a dozen of little dittos are following suit, and 
of the few “summer theatres ”’ open one of the ** big 
houses” is about to open its doors to fiddlers, singers, 
and promenaders, another minor is similarly occu- 
pied, and the only lively companies of «ctors, except 
those starring in the provinces and on the seashore, 
are those in conjunction with aquariums, people’s 
palaces, and monstrerestaurants, Yetis not mighty 
Babylon ill supplied with recreations for the perspir- 
ing playgoer whose fortune or choice makes him a 
denizen of the wilderness of brick, mortar, and 
stucco called London. If any doubt our position, 
we can point to a baker’s dozen of theatres playing 
comedy, farce, and opera bouffe even into the dog- 
days. Here are their names and doings: 


Parincess’s Toratre.— After Dark.” 

HayMaRKET (closed this day).—Mr. Joseph Jeffer- 
son’s farewell performances in “Lend Me Five 
Shillings” and “A Regular Fix,” previous to his 
departure for America.” 

Apetpui.—‘ The Streets of London.” 

Gatery.—* Weak Woman” and “ Bohemian 
Gyurl.” 

Srreanp.—‘ Old Soldiers” and “Mr. and Mrs. 
White.” 

Paince oF Wates’s.—“ London Assurance.” 

Grope.— Stol-n Kisses ’’ and‘‘ The Lion’s Tail.” 

ALHamBRA,—“ Orphée aux Enfers,”’ 

Criterion.—* Pink Dominos.” 

Surrey.—‘ During Her Majesty’s Pleasure” and 
“Kast Lynne.” 

Sranparv.—“ The Scuttled Ship.” 

Maryrepons.—‘ The Scamps of London.”’ While, 
as a matter of tradition, we may note that at— 

THe VAUDEVILLE they are going on for “the 
thousand and one nigbts’”’ with “ Our Boys.” 


Now we take it, as there are two pieces in this 
list that cannot boast a long-established public 
acquaintance (these are “‘Stolen Kisses” and “ Pink 
Dominos”), your dramatic critic may consider his 
“ occupation gone” for the present, so he proposes to 
devote a few lines to a trip he made last week to the 
renowned custom of Dunmow-flitch, which will not 
be out of place among “ Public Amusements.” 


THE DUNMOW FLITCH. 


In the days when the barons of England extorted 
Magna Charta from Kiug John at Runnymede, the 
manor of Dunmow, in Essex, was held by one of 
them, “good Sir Robert Fitzwalter,” a stalwart 
baron who held the somewhat curious title of 
“Mareschal of God and his Holy Churche.” To 
him popular tradition attributes the foundation of 
“Ye custom of Dunmowe,” the “‘ conceited jeste ” 
of which consists in » merry-making, a sort of 
madisval judge and jury trial, a procession, and a 
general fair, holiday, and junketing, in honour of 
a married couple to whom are presented a noble 
flitch of bacon, given by the lord of the manor, 
on the conditions that they are proven to the satis- 
faction of the Court to have spent a twelvemonth 
and a day in uninterrupted, unmarred, and unrufiled 
matrimonial concord, and are prepared, “ kneelynge 
on sharpe stones,”’ to take the following oath; 





Ye shall swear by custom of confession 
That you ne'er made nuptial transgression 
Nor since you were married man and wife 
By household brawl or wrangling strife, 
Or otherwise at bed or board, 

Crossed each other in act or word; 

Or in a twelvemonth and a day - 
Repented not in any way. 

Or since the clerk did say “ Amen” 
Wished yourself unwed again, 

But continue true and in desire 

As when you joined hands in holy cheir.” 


Whereon the judge thus delivers award: 


* Since to these conditions without fear 

Of your accord you freely swear, 

This flitch of bacon free receive, 

And take with love and our good leave, 
For this is the custom of Dunmow knowne; 
The pleasure’s ours, the bacon’s your own.”’ 


and thereon “‘ the mighty flitch,” which, we mean the 
bacon, was far better than the poetry, was carried 
off, on this occasion, by one James Barrack, a fore- 
man brickmaker, a round-faced Essex labourer, with 
his round-faced wife, who have been married twenty- 
eight years, and have brought up twelve children. 

The ceremony in the Town Hall was amusing and 
quaint, After lovely trip from Liverpool Street 
by Great Eastern Railway, through the scented 
meadows of Herts and the pleasant green fields of 
Essex, we alighted at the old town of Dunmow. 
Flags are every where, green garlands waving, arches 
of flowers, golden mottoes are splendent, brass bands 
are blowing, the sun is staring its hottest, and wo 
pull up at an inn ‘‘ The Saracen’s Head,” the original 
of which doubtless dates back to the time of Saladin, 
There we lunch substantially, and anon cross tho 
way to the Town Hall, where, amidst floral and 
flaunting decorations, hangs on high the renowned 
flitch. In the curule chair sits Mr. Savill, a local 
antiquary and librarian, as jadge of the ancient 
“custom ;”’ on his left hand sit six Essex men, 
who certainly look “sons of the soil,” and on 
his right are six females, whom it would be ungal- 
lant to criticise--these are the jury. Presently ap- 
pears the counsel in the person of Mr. ‘l'egg, the 
well-respected London publisher, and “‘ the court is 
constituted,” On a little dais next appear a middle- 
aged couple, looking certainly rather sheepish, 
which is not to be wondered at; these are James 
Barrack and his wife, of whom we have already 
spoken, The assembly is silent, until a jocose rusiic 
in the gallery shouts, “Oi say, Jem, doan’t ’ee oio 
the beacon go badly,’’ whereon the court relaxes into 
a smile and the assembly burst into a guffaw. Then 
there is a concert (vocal), of about half an hour, a 
very welcome interpolation, wherein one young lady, 
very pretty, sings “ The Wishing Gate,’’ and a young 
gentleman executes a more pretentious song, which 
we didn’t care about. Then another pretty demoi- 
selle sings a song “special to the occasion,” the 
words by G. M. Jaeddell, F.S.A., music by Leopold 
Wagner (not Richard). Other songs follow. Then 
came the business of adjudication and summing up. 
The jury, however, do not retire; they consult in 
the box. There is all sorts of fun and giggling 
between the lasses and lads, and James Barrack and 
his “‘ missus’’ are the ‘fortunate winuers’’ of the 
Dunmow flitch. 

We shall not follow the procession through the 
village to the fair-field, nor the after merrymakings, 
which were much marred by a heavy thunderstorm. 
We may, however, as space is here restricted, return 
to this curious old English custom, and give the 
reader some amusing particu!ars of its celebration in 
less prosaic days than those we live in, 


Tue next new drama at the Adelphi Theatre will 
be from the pen of Mr. Paul Meritt, author of 
‘Stolen Kisses.” Its title is “ The Golden 
Plough.”’ 

Tue recent concert at Albert Hall, given by Mr. 
Sims Reeves, of which we noted the deserved success, 
is said to have netted £1,500, 

Ir is reported in operatic circles that Madame 
Adelina Patti received £200 from Mr. Gye forevery 
night sho sang during tho past season ; and further 
that the same impresario has offered her £300 per 
night, on a five years’ engagement. 

A new and gorgeous ballet, entitled “ Yolande,”’ is 
in preparation at the Alhambra. It will be brought 
out simultaneously with a new romantic ballet of 
action, designed and arranged by Mr, Alfred Thomp- 
son, The music, which is entirely new, is scored by 
M. Jacobi, There has been a change here in the 
representative of Eurydice in Offenbach’s ‘“‘ Orphée 
aux Enfers,” Mdlle. Cornelie D’Anka appearing 43 
the lost spouse of the musician, 
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LADY OF THE ISLE. 
CHAPTER XXVI. 


Wuen Aunt Amphy had shown Susan over the 
aouse which Barbara had vacated they sat down to 
enjoy @ cup of tea in the housekeeper’s room. 

Aunt Ampby evinced a little curiosity anent Lady 
Montressor, and plied Susan with several questions, 

“Ts de lady’s husband gone dead ?” she asked. 

‘“Hem-m. Yes, she’s a widow— bewitched — 
there’s another consequence of following a runaway 
lady. I shall have to lose my soul with distorting 
the truth,” thought Susan. 

‘*A widder! poor thing! she take it wonderful 
hard! How long she bin a widder, honey ?” 

‘*Some months.” 

“Dis is wonderful good tea. Some mont’s, and 
she ain’t begin to get overit yet. AndI suppose dat 
what she come down to this lonesome place for?’’ 

“Yes.” 

De Lors! Well, ’tis ’stonishin’ how dey do take 
on at fust—dese young widders; but lors, it don’t 
las’ long, ‘specially when dey’s young and handsome 
as she—and she’s wonderful handsome. It ’minds 
me of a purty young widder as I know’d of; her 
husband done die of de fever. Lors! how she did 
take on at fust, to be sure! Nobody couldn’t hold 
her! nobody darsent come nigh her! Byme-bye, she 
take and buy a lonesome country place, ’way off in 
& woody park, by itself. 

‘And she go dere to ’tire from the worl’! ’fuse to 
see any company; ‘fuse to see her own dear friends ; 
Spend de life long day in walkin’ up and down de 
locust avenue, » thinkin’ on her husband in his 
grave. Byme-bye, towards de fall, dere came back 
from furrin parts a young Capt’in Lovel, who was a 
sort 0” acquaintance o’ hern; and he sends and begs 
de privilege o’ jes’ shootin’ game in her woods, an’ 
he won’t come nigh de house, nor ’sturb anybody, 
And she guv him leave; ‘cause she was too sorrowful 
to care ’bout it, one way or t’other. 

“‘So he kept roamin’ through’ de woods, wid gun 
and dog day arter day. At last he happen to meet 
she in her solemucolly walks. First ‘twas only 
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(SUSAN SEES A GHOST.) 


bow one side, and a sigh t’other, as they passed each 
other. Next ’twas a bow one side, and s melan- 
chollum smile t’other. Next it was ‘Good-mornin’, 
madam,’ and ‘ How do you do, sir?’ 

“ Arter a bit it growed--‘' A fine day, madame’ — 
‘What sport have you had, sir?’ ‘Good, though 
excessive fatiguin’, madame,’ &e. ‘Won't you walk 
in an’ res’ sir?’ And so de handsome capt’in 
gradu’ly got to visitin’ de house; till byme-bye de 
May followin’ bless patience if dey wa’u’t married ! 
True for you, honey! I ainta tellin’ of youa bit 
0’ fib! ’Stead o’goin down in dechurch-yard with 
her dead husband she went into the church altar wid 
alive one; and ’stead o’ ’mitten’ suicide she went 
an’ mitted matrimony! Dem’s um! Ah, dat young 
capti’n was a deep one! He know’d pretty little 
widders! and sodo I; I knows dere ways! Dey 
gits overit! And so will de child in dere, You 
mind! if some handsome young capt'in don’t come 
before long to hunt ber up—why she get tired o’ 
stayin and go into the world agin to hunt some young 
capt’in up. Dat’sall! Dar! don’s you be oneasy.”’ 

*¢ Your theory don’t apply to my mistress, though, 
Mother Amphy. She is not an ordinary woman, nor 
are her sorrows common ones,”’ said Susan, carried 
past the bounds of prudence by her indignation at 
the idea of her own illustrious and most unhappy 
lady being compared to any other “ widder.”’ 

“* De Lors! child, has she seen any heavier trouble 
dan de loss of husband ?” 

‘*She lost husband, mother, father, and many 
relatives and friends at one fell blow. She is mourn- 
ing now for them all.” 

“De ’Vine Marster in Heaben, honey! what dat 
you tell me!’’ exclaimed the old woman, rolling up 
her eyes in horror. 

**T am telling you the truth.” 

Was it a shipwreck?” asked Ampby, her 
thoughts recurring to the “ Mercury,” 

“ Worse than that, it was an earthquake.” 

“A yethquake—My! Where did it happen of, 
honey ?”’ 

**In a land beyond the seas. Now you must know 
that I hate to talk about these things, Amphy. So 
drink your tea, that is a good soul, and let me drink 
mine.” 

“ Yes, honey, yes; ’tis wonderful good tea indeed, 
*specially with white sugar init, l’se wery sorry 
for de child—wery!” 

** After all,” thought Susan, ‘‘ I might as well have 
given her this reason for my lady’s deep mourning, 
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and sorrow-stricken countenance, as to have Ler 
always wondering about it, and perhaps talking of 
it.” 

She then changed the conversation, and inquired 
about the neighbours, which she discovered to be a 
“mnius quantity”? in that district; and then about 
the traditional ghost, that haunts every old half- 
ruined, country mansion, and which ought, of course, 
to be on duty at the Headland Louse, and which she 
found, in this instance, to be “a lady all in white, 
who wandered about the house and grounds at night, 
weeping and wringing her hands,” 

“ The Lord forbid that I should believe in ghosts; 
but still 1’d rather not have heard the story ; for if | 
happen to go through the upper rooms, in the dark, 
or look out of any of the windows, it will scarcely be 
in human nature not to take a patch of moonlight, or 
the silvery bark of a white maple or beech tree, for 
the ghost of the white-robed lady,” said Susan. 

** Ah, child! if dat’s de worst you see.” 

** But who was she when she was alive ?” 

** Ah, honey, she lib many and many a year ago! 
Her name Miss Blanche Brande. She was crossed 
in love, you see, child, and she’s jes pined away aud 
died, and has been walking here eber since,” 

“A very weak-minded ghost! I don’t think I 
shall be afraid of Miss Blanche,’ said Susan. 

“ Wait till midnight, honey! only jes wait till mid- 
night.’ 

“‘ As it was now very late, the old woman aroge to 
take leave, 

“ Der’s wood enough in for yer morning’ fire, and 
please de Lor’ I’ll step up here yerly in de mornin’, 
and fetch yer anoder pail of fresh water to put de 
kettle on. 

“Thank you, yes; if you and your old man can 
engage to bring the water and cut the wood, and 
assist me in the little honsework when your services 
— my mistress is liberal, and will pay yoa 
well, 

“‘T wasn’t thinkin’ ’bout no pay, honey. How- 
sever, jes as you please "bout dat, I'll be round yerly 
in de mornin’,” said Amphy, preparing to depart, by 
tying her check handkerchief closely under her chia, 
and taking up her thick walking-stick. 

“Good-night, child. I'd a heap liefer it be you nor 
me stayin’ in dis lonesome ole house all night, 
Marster bress you, honey.” 

And with this benediction, the namesake of the 
ocean goddess departed, 


Susan was not more than ordinarily superstitious 
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—that is to say-—in broad daylight, or in a room full 


of company, she did not believe in * ghosts,” but at 
ten o'clock ona dark night, alove in a room of an old 

pidated country-house, reputed to be haunted, 
sho felt at least uncomfortable, 

Sie quickly set the kitchen in order, and went 
into the parlour to rejoin her mistress, 

Sie found Lady Monutressor in the very same 
attitude in which she had two hours before left her, 
with her elbow resting upon the table, ber bead 
vowed upon her hand, and her dark ringlets over- 
shadowing her face. It seemed that in two hours 
she had not once moved, The fire had burned so 

arly out that nothing remained but a few embers, 

ar lady, it is after ten o'clock; will you 
, 


“Yes,” with a deep sigh answered Lady Mon- 
tressor, 

“ Your chamber is well aired and warmed—shall I 
show you into it now P’ 

“Yes,” with another weary sigh, replied the lady, 
rising. 

Susan opened the communicating door, and ushered 
her mistress iuto the bedroom. 

‘Chere was a cheerful fire burning on the broad 
freplace, and diffusing a ruddy glow throughout the 
large room, 

“LT hope you find everything here as comfortable 
as circumstances will admit of, my lady.” 

“ Yes; in the same exhausted manner answered 
the mourner—then, in her thoughtfulness of her de- 
voted servant, she added ;: “‘ I thank you, Susan.” 

Tbe maid burried away into the ball, and returned 
with the large travelling basket in which she had 
racked her mistress’s vight-dress and toilet articles, 
‘These she quickly produced and laid out, 

Then she assisted her lady to undress,and when 
‘he was quite ready for bed, prepared as usual to 
eave her alone for her evening devotions, which 
were the very last acts of Lady Montressor before 
ying down to her nightly rest. 

“Do you think you will sleep well to-night, my 
lady ?’’ inquired Susan, affectionately. 

“ As well as usual, my girl,’ answered Lady Mon- 
tressor, evasively. 

“Good-night, thon, my lady; may the angels 
guard you.” 

** Good-night———bnt stay; are your sleeping ac- 
commodations comfortable 2?” 

“Yes, I thank your ladyship; I have the room 
directly opposite yours, across the hall; if you should 
be wakeful, or need anything in the night, dear lady, 
please knock me up—lI shall be sure to hear you.” 

“Thavk you, my child, I will, if there should be 
avy need, Now goto your rest. Good-night.” 

© Goad-night, dear madame, and may the Lord be 
with you,” said Susan, as sie retired and closed the 
door behind her. 

Susan crossed the hall and entered her own 
chamber, which was even more scantily furnished 
than the other rooms. There was a wide fireplace 
filled with evergreens and flanked by two closets, as 
in the others. 

And there was a four-post bedstead with a bed 
well made up and covered with a comfortable blue 
and white check counterpane; and there was an arm- 
chair anda table, upon which stood a quadrant, a com- 
yass,an old chronometer, Bouditch’s Navigation, 
and other sailors’ belongings, 

Ou the mantelpiece were various curiosities, such 
as a mummy’s band, a New Zealander’s skull, a 
Chinese woman’s skeleton foot, and other such en- 
livening articles of virtu, collected by the late Cap- 
tain Brande in his various voyages. 

“Ugh! it’s enough to chill one’s blood, even with- 
out the ghost of the white-robed lady, Well, ivsa 
comfort at last that one can say their prayers,” said 
Susan, looking around upon the weird scene. 

“* And as I hope to be saved,” she added, as she 
examined the room, “there are no shutters outside 
the windows and no curtains within! Sothatif the 
ghost of Blanche chooses to look in through the 
panes of glass I shall have to shut my eyes to avoid 
seeing her. Well, praise be to Heaven there remains 
prayer at least, aud no one can be very much afraid 
who prays very hard,” 

And with this consoling conclusion Susan examined 
the bed, and finding the sheets all fresh aud sweet, 
hastily undressed herself, said her prayers, put out 
the candle and jumped into bed. 

But she could not sleep, 

Reason with herself as she might, the utter isola- 
tion of the house, the emptiness of ail the chambers, 
the profound solitude of her own room; the vague 
dread of runaway negroes, of whose occasional acts 
of violence she had sometimes read with horror ; the 
story of the white-robed lady, whose ghost was said 
to wander through the house end grounds ; thoughts 
that at noonday, or in company, would have moved 


her mirthful scorn, now at midnight when she was 
alone, filled her heart with superstitious terror, 
which she could neither explain nor discard. 

On the right hand of her ted was a large window, 
uvprotected by either curtain or blind, and as often, 
as in her restless tossing about, she turned to that 
side, the whole outer scene in that direction was 
visible to her. 

And such a scene! a table land, with here and 
there a solitary spectral pine or cedar-tree, and in 
the midst an old family graveyard, with ghostly 
tombstones gleaming dimly white under the clouded 
starlight. 

The sea was not visible, but its monotonous and 
mournful murmur was ali but too audible, and 
formed a strangely appropriate accompaniment to 
the gloomy aspect, 

At each turning, and each glance upon the wild, 
dark landscape Susan grew more nervous, ‘and conse- 
quently more superstitious and fearful. 2 

And presently, @ little after midnight, the wind 
arose with a sigh and a moan that seemed like the 
voice of some denizen of that graveyard waking from 
his death-sleep to walk the earth at night. 

Susan covered her head and held her breath. 
Then hali-suffocating she uncovered it,and looked 
out, 

There were the ghostly tombstones gleaming 
dimly under the clouded sky. 

- “Ob, my goodness alive! Ishall go crazy if I 
stay here,” cried Susan, rising up intoa sitting pos- 
ture and throwing the bedcloties off her. 

She peered cautioubly towards the window-pane 
and looked out. The position gave her a much more 
extensive view than she had before possessed. 

Bat after the first glance Susan fell back witha 
half-suppressed scream, and buried her face in the 


eB, 

She had seen the form of a white-robed, graceful 
female figure moving slowly ap and down among the 
tombstones ! ¥ 

Her eyes were blinded by the blankets pressed 
around them, yet she could not shut out the vision 
of that white-robed, beautiful form with its flowing 
black hair and clasped hans. 

Susan's firet impulse was to fly to her lady’s room 
and rouse her; but terror bad deprived her of the 
use of her limbs, and so she lay shuddering and 
helpless. 

Presently she remembered the Almighty Protector, 
and fell to praying. Now, it is certain that the 
sincere prayer of a simple, faithful.soul, is the anti- 
dote for all fear, and in praying the wild throbs of 
the girl’s heart subsided, 


motion, and the first impulse of seeking her lady’s 
presence and protection; but then arose the geverous 
thought of not disturbing her rest. 

And forming a resolation of self-restraint and 
patience, Susan recommended herself to the care of 
Heaven and ventured once more to creep to the side 
of the bed and look towards the window. 

The spectral form had disappeared, and with a 
sigh of relief Susan sank back upon her pillow. 
Tne reaction of so great @ nervous excitement pro- 
duced its natural effects, and Susan sank into the 
deep sleep of exhaustion. 

The broad light of morning falling upon her face 
awoke her. She started on seeing herself in a 
strange bed and room, aud for some moments could 
not recollect how she canre there; but when memory 
returned she arose at once, feeling how heavily and 
how long she must have slept, and bow late it mast 
be. 
She hurried on her clothes and went softly across 
the hall to the room of her mistress, whom she found 
apparently sleeping. 

Then she returned and entered the kitchen. No 
sooner had her footfall sounded on the plank floor 
than a knock at the back door arrested her attention. 
She went and opened it, to find old Amphy with a 
pail of water, waiting. 

* De Lors, child! how late you—dem does get up, 
my patiencealive! Here I’s bin t’ree times to de 
door, and dis time I jis sots myse’f down to wait 
ef it’s allday! ButI do s’pose how you was tired,” 

* Yes, very tired! Come in.” 

The old creature entered and proceeded to fill the 
kettle while Susan lighted the fire, 

“How you sleep last night? You didn’t see 
nuffin, did you?” 

** Hush—I’)l tell you after a bit. I don’t believe 
I really saw anything, but I believe I fancied I saw 
that white-vestured female figure gliding among 
the tombstones,” said Susan, with a retrospective 
shudder. 

‘Tis she! Sureas ebber you lib in dis worl’ 
’tis she!” elclaimed the old womau,in & voice of 
deep horror. 





“ Nonsense! it was imagination, optical delusion. 


And with returning calmness came the power of , 


no doubt,” replied Susan, whose superstitions 
terrors had disappeared with the shadows of n ght, 
and whose right reason had returned with day- 
light. 

“Don’t matter what you call it, child, wedder 
*magination, optional solusion, or ghos’—it’s all one 
and de same thing, and I rudder see a live lion ora 
robber nor one o’ dem, Has you any browne) 
coffer ?” : 

‘No; I will get you to brown some,” said Susan, 
going toa hamper and taking outa packet, wiici 
she banded to her assistant, 

Then leaving the old woman to her task Susan 
once more visited the room of her mietress, whoin 
she now found awake. 

**Have I disturbed you by coming in, my lady ?” 

** No, dear girl ; I am about to rise.” 

** Did you sleep well, madame ?” 

* As usual, Susan.”’ 

, ‘ — disturbed you in the night, I hope, my 

a y ” 

** Nothing, Susan.” 

“No, of course not; her windows have shutters to 
them, and are, besides, on the opposite side of the 
house to the graveyard,’’ thought Susan, with « 
momentary relapse into credulity, 

But her mistress was now rising, and Susan busic ! 
herself in assisting at her toilet. 

Mary Queen of Scots has been criticised or dres- 
sing as carefully each day in her prison of Fotier- 
ingay as at her palace of Holyrood. I have no 
doubt that it was a mere mechanical watterof habit 
rather than of care and thought, 

Certainly it was only from force of habitithat Lady 
Montressor, in the course of her si matinsl 
toilet, seated herself ina chair and yielded up ber 
beautiful head of ebon hair to be-carefully dressed 
by ber maid, whose affectionate hands braided u)» 
the black locks, and rolled them into as neat a knot 
and divided and disposed the front locke in as beau- 
tiful:ringlets, as if, instead of hiding inthis ruinei 
house, ber ladyship had been going to reesive mori- 
ing visitors in her boudoir of Montressor Castle. 

And with the samé careful attention she arrange 
the black cashmere mornivg dress with its white lace 
collar and cuff. 

And then, as was her custom, she left the lady to 
her devotions and passed into the parlour to open t! e 
shutters, light the fire, and set the sclitary table fv: 
her morning meal. ‘ 

‘Then she returned to the kitchen, where she found 
that the old busy body there had set the coffee, made 
biscuits and put them to bake, and was now engage 
in preparing a fat partridge for the gridiron, 

“Dear me! where did that quail come from?” 
asked Susan, in surprise and delight that this luxury 
was provided for her lady’s table. 

“Dunno what you call quail, but if you mean die 
ere peertridge, bevter ax my old man dere, honey ; he 
kin handle a gun now et a hunner year ole, good as 
any young feller goin’, [ tell yerall good; you hears 
me, don’t you ?”’ replied tlie old woman, proudly ani 
fondly rolling her head towards the back dour, 
whither now Susan directed her eyes to see old Nep- 
tune standing there, leaning on his fowling-piece, 
and smiling meekly as was bis wont, 

The old man took off his hat and handkerchie!, 
and bowed with his usual gentle salute of: , 

“ Sarvint, mist’ess.”’ 

“ Good-morning, father—you brought these?” 

“Yes, mist’ess; | trought how de madame, fov'- 
ing delikky, would like somethin’ relishing for her 
breakfas’,”’ 

‘* Vl tell her you brought it; you aveso very goo'l. 
I am sure she will value your kindness.” 

“?Taint nuflia much, miet’ess; wieh I conld do 
more for de madame; she do look wonrderiul 
delikky.’’ 

And the old creature spoke sincerely ;.such an 
instance of thoughtful kindness was nothing unu-u.d 
in him or bis race ; for there is not on all the earti, 
perhaps, a set of creatures more “kindly afiec- 
tionate” than the old family servants of Marylaud. 

This old man seemed delighted with the pleasure 
he had given, and setting down his gun, went end 
busied himself with chopping and piling up wcod, 
and making Limself ‘* generally useful.” 

« Now, mist’ess,” he said, ‘you has wood enough 
to las’ you all day.” 

“Tam very moch obliged to you, indeed, Bit! 
am not mistress,” said Susan, siiling. 

** What shall I call you, then, honey ?” 

“My name is Susan Copsewsod, and [am oniy 
Lady Mont——Gemiti—1I mean Mrs. Estel’s maid. 
Sp you may call me anything you please except 
mistress,” 

‘¢ Yes, Miss Susan,” replied-the old man, mild'y. 

“Ay! that will do very well, ‘Call me that, 
father,’ 





The old-creatare smiled; he wae delightetl to tear 
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this rosy-cheeked, pleasant spoken girl continue to 
call him father—not knowing that it was a title of 
respect Susan was in the habit of giving to the very 
old men of an humble class of life in her native 
country, 

As the breakfast was now ready this ‘ neat- 
handed” maid arranged it carefully upon a waiter 
and carried it into the parlour, where she found her 
mistress seated atthe tablein her old attitude of 
mournful abstraction, 

Susan arranged the service upon the table, and 
then, with the purpose of engaging her mistress in 
conversation, said, triumphantly : 

‘* There, my lady, look’at that quail.’’ 

‘Thank you, Susan,” answered the lady, ab- 
stractedly. 

“Bat you don’t look at it—you don’task where it 
came from,” 

Lady Montressor made no comment, and Susan 
slightly piqued, observed: 

“Oh, to be sure, we are in the fabulous country, 
where quails fly in at the kitchen windows already 
roasted ?” 

“ My dear girl, what has vexed you?” inquired 
her ladysnip, kindly, noticing now, for the first time, 
that her faithfal attendant looked troubled. 

“Nothing, my dear lady, only that you have no 
more curiosity about this quail, whichI consider a 
god-send, than if your father’s gamekeeper had fur- 
nished itfor the Hyde Hall breakfast table.” 

At this sudden mention of her old home Lady Mon- 
tressor grew pale as death, and Susan in alarm 
hastened to apologise, 2 

“No, no—say nothing, as you are not to blame. 
child.” ; 

There was a pause, and then Susan entreated her 
mistress to try and partake of some breakfast, and 
especially to try the “ qnail.”” 

And Lady Montressor, rather to gratify the girl 
than to please herself, complied. 

The idea of telling her mistress about the grave- 
yard vision of the white-robed lady occurred to 
Susan; but she prudently dismissed the gloomy sub- 
ject, and told instead the pleasant story of tie old 
centennial sportsman whose gun had supplied the 
game for breakfast. 

Lady Montressor listened, and replied : 

* Bear the old man my thanks, Susan, and do not 
let his efforts go unrewarded.” 

And Susan did as her mistress directed. 

After breakfast, and after the young woman, with 
the assistance of Amphy, had put the lower rooms 
in order, and unpacked and disposed Lady Mon- 
tressor’s few books upon the parlour-table—leaving 
ber ladyship engaged in reading, she went upstairs 
and explored the upper rooms, which she found com- 
pletely bare of furniture, and ever of window glasses 
—the closed shutters concealing this latter named 
deficiency from the outside; the plastering was 
cracked and hanging in dangerous masses from the 
ceiling ; and the locks on the doors were all broken, 
but the floor and all the wood and brick-work were 
perfectly sound. 

From the second story Susan went up into the 
attic, which she found in even a worse condition— 
the window-sashes being entirely gone, and not only 
the plastering but thelathing broken. 

But here, alvo, the plankand brick work was sound, 
although the deep stains on wall and floor proved 
thatin rainy weather the roof leaked badly. 

“ Horridly out of repair, but a good, soundly-built 
house for all that; and a hundred pounds will make 
ita very comfortable one,” was the conclusion to 
which Susan came. 

She then went downstairs and inguired of old 
Amphy how she might best reach the village of 
Eastville, to which she wished to go, to procure 
workmen to-come out and repair the house, 

Amphy assured her that the horse ‘*Charley” 
and the conveyance that liad been left by Miss Bar- 
bary in the old man’s care was at her service, and 
that the old man himself would be happy to drive 
her over there, 

This plan was no sooner proposed than accepted, 
and Susan went in to inform her mistress of her pro- 
jected journey. 

She found Lady Montvessor seated near. the win- 
dow, with the book held idly im her lap in one 
careless hand, while the other arm, resting its elvow 
on the window-siil, supported her drooping head, 
Susan proposed her errand, ana received the lady’s 
ready acquiescence. 

Old Amphy promised, during the maid’s absence, 
to mind the house and to cook one of her own 
chickens for the lady’s dinner; and old Neptune 
brought up the conveyance and horse, to take 
pry to the village, She prepared hevselfiaud.soon 
set ont, 


She was absent several hours, but found it impossi- 


ble to get any workmen to promise to come to the 
Headland House in less than a week or ten days, 
And with this insufficient satisfaction she was 
obliged toreturn home. 

There was in the grove near the house a curious 
arbour, the work of Captain Brande, erected of six 
jawboues of the whale, set up on end iu a ciroular 
iorm, and covered witha tliick growth of the trumpet 
vine with its shining, dark green, star-shaped leaves 
and flaming red vase-like flower. 

As Susan drove into the park’slre saw Lady Mon- 
tressor sitting within that arbour, gazing out 
abstractedly upon the sea, Susan alighted aud went 
up to her. 

“The evening is chilly, dear lady, pray do not sit 
here,” she urged, with affectionate solicitude. 

The lady liited her large mournful eyes to the eyes 
of her faithful attendant, and without a word arose 
to accompany her to the house. 

Old Ampby had tea ready in the parlour, and soon 
after it was served and cleared away Laiy Montres 
sor retired to her chamber and dismissed_her atuend- 
aut for the right. 

Old Amphy complaining of fatigue from having 
set up later than usual upon the preeeding night, 
took leave and departed, 

Susan, also, from loss of rest, was very tired and 
sleepy, so she fastened up the house, put ont. the fire, 
and said her prayersand went to bed. But with the 
darkness of solitude and silence returned her super- 
stitious terrors. 

Sne shut her eyes, and then, not content with that 
safeguard against spectral sights, she drew the bed- 
clothes tightly over her head. 

Bat Susan had capacious lungs that required a 
good supply of fresh air, and so the sense of being 
half suffocated grew eo intolerable that she was 
forced to uncover her face tor the purpose of breath- 
ing. But she kept her eyelids closed. 

Good angels! how solitary, how-silent, and how 
dark it was! She could not see the darkness, but 
like the silence and the solitude, sho felt it, in the 
core of her heart, and quaked with vague terror. 

It was long before she cou'd quiet herself, 

At last, however, she fell asleep. 

How long she had slept she did not knew, for 
sleepers take no account of t me; and why sheawoke 
she could not tell, for dreamers are, not always cog- 
nisant of canses—but as she awoke, she thoughtlessly 
opened her eyes, turned over, faced the uncurtained 
window, and saw the hali-obscured, star-lighted sky, 
the level table land with its sentinel treas—the 
graveyard, with its gleaming spectral-like tombstones 
and there—oh, Heaven of [eavens!—the gliding 
form of the graceful, white-robed woman! 

The panic-stricken girl had no power to withdraw 
her gaze, thatseemed fascinated to that beautiin] form, 
with its flowing, snowy drapery, and streaming jet- 
black hair, and long fair hands that she clasped and 
wrung like one in deepest grief, as in slow measured 
steps sie paced up and down, 

Presently, in turning away from her monetonons 
path, to Susan’s unutterable horror, she slowly and 
steadily approached her window, 

Just as that wild white face looked in from the 
outer darkness, Susan, half swooning, sunk back 
upen her pillow, with barely strength enongh left to 
draw the counterpane over her swimming head; and 
there she lay half paralysed with terror, her heart 
quivering, almost dying in her bosom with the 
momeitary expectation of some supernatural denoue- 
ment, until at length, as before, the deathly sense of 
sutocation, and the immiuent necessity of breathing, 
compelled her to uncover her face. 

All was solitude, silence and \arkness around her, 
The speetral face had disappeared irom the window, 
Still, in deadly terror of its return, she closed her 
eyos and lay shivering, 

She would have given all she possessed in the world 
for the companionship of auy human being. 

Yet in affectionate solicitude fer the uninterrupted 
repose of her suffering mistress she refrained inom 
flying for shelter into the clamber of the latter. 

And so she lay cowering. and shuddering, occa- 
sionally lifting hor eyelids a little way, to steal a 
cautious glance around the room and wrough the 
window ; but all continned silent, dark and solitayy, 
until near morning, when the joyous crowing oi 
Aunt Amphy’s chickens, and the cheerful red streaks 
along the eastern horizou, heralding the approach of 
day, put her euperstitious, midnight terrors to 
fligut, and enabled her wearied frame to. sink to 
sleep. 

Sue must have slept long and heavily when asharp 
tapping upon the pane of glass yearest, her ear 
caused her to start up in affright. j 

It was. now very late in the morning, and Aunt 





Ampliy stood ontside, tapping on the window, 





“ Marster’s dear sako, chile, ia you deal or is yer 
g wine sleep for eber ?” 

“Oh! is that you, Mother Amphy ?” 

“Sure it’s me, an’ it’s gwine on to seven o'clock, 
chile.” 

“Oh, is it? I will getup directly and let vou in,” 
said Susan, rising and hurrying on her clothes, 

“Dar, what you tink of dat for your mist’ess’ 
breskfas’ ?”’ inquired the old woman, triumphantly 
holding up @‘fine iat‘‘red neck” before the win- 
dow 


“< Wuat sort of a bird do you call ‘that?’? asked 


Susan, 

“Bird? De Lor! Dis ain’t no bird, chile. It 
is one of the bestest ducks ’cept de canwas-back as 
flizs over our waters. It’s @ red-neck, an’ my ole 
— shoot him dis mornin’ for de chile’s break- 
as’,’ 

“Why, your old man is the best of gameleepers. 
My lady must reward bim handsomely. He cer- 
tainly isthe very best of gamekeepers.” 

Lor’ bless yer soul, honey, no he ain't! Dear 
ole angel, he never was no gamekeeper! De darlin’ 
ole creetur is too free-hearted to keep anything, much 
tess game, when dat deliky in dere might want it for 
her breakfas’,”” 

“Oh, you have mistaken my meaning, bit I will 
tell you all about it,’ said Susan, as she went around 
to the back door to admit the kind-hearted old 
woman, 

And that morning, while old Amphy picked the 
red-neck and dressed it for breakfast, Susan let her 
into some of the mysteries of the game laws:as they 
existed in the ** old country.” 

Whereupon tho namesake of the Ocean Queen 
expressed her astonistiment and indignation : 

**Dat any lords an’ ladies should ’sume to ’nopo- 


lise de Lord’s free, wild creeturs as was ev'dently 
*tended for de good of all, bofe black an’ white, and 
thank de Lord, she did, as she lived in a free 


country, where no sich divilments ’vailed,”’ 

Susan laughed gaily at the old woman's excite- 
ment, and then soothed her by praising her zal 
and skill in cooking, 

This day passed much as the preceding one had 
done, Susan, in generous self-control, refrained 
from.disturbing her mistress with the gloomy story 
of the apparition in the graveyard, and wiich vow, 
in daylight, she tried to persnade herself to have 
been only the effect of imagination, 

She determined, however, not to leave Ler window 
bare and expesed to the visits of such a frightful 
spectre, however it might have been conjured ap; 
so she took the skirt of along merino riding-dress 
and manufactured a thick eurtain, which she huug 
up at the window beside her bed. 

Consequently, that night, if the ghost walked in 
the graveyard, Susan did not know it; by diligently 
saying over her prayers ehe fell asleep, and her rest 
remained undistubred, 

Nor was she again troubled with ghostly visious 
up tothe uight previous to the arrival of Larbare 
Brande’s vessel, 


(Zu be Continued.) 





A NIGHT IN A. JAPANESE LN. 


Wx entered the village, which was onco a city 
containing over a million inhabitants, and put bpata 
native hotel, kept in native style. Obeying the cus 
tom of undressing the feet, we passed many gucs's 
sitting on mats and making the chopsticks fly. Up- 
stairs we went, and were shown into a room. whos: 
walls consisted merely of paper, partitioning one room 
from another, but which were scrupulously clean. 
Ordering supper and some native wine, we were 
quickly served by a rather good-looking maid. While 
waiting the result of our order, we were served with 
“tidbit”? pastry and with some sack-ee ; also a bow! 
contwining live coals, together with pipes; after 
which, giving us time for a smoke, the courses began 
with fish, not cooked enough for our taste; then 
eges, chicken, sweet potatees, ries and ten. 

No bread was served ws, nor butter; but, as tho 


tex was remarkably fine,and as the ezgs, though | 


small, were duly seasoned with rock salt, we made a 
good meal, rendered awkward by lack of experience 
in using the chonsticks, which were pencil-shaped, 
and used by hokling or pressing the food between the 
ends, the guests meanwhile peeping throngh the 
partitions and giggling at our frantie efforts to eat 
gracefully. While eating supper, the governor of the 
place sent a constable te obtain our name and rezi- 
dence, that we might be under police protectio , we 
being the first white men that ever spemt a night in 
the plaee, 

Supper being over, we took a short walk tirough 
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the town, and, as there were many pilgrims in the 
plice who had never seen a Caucasian before, we were 
the ‘ observed of all observers,”’ esp:cially our friend, 
who is six feet two inches in his stocking feet, and 
was agiantamong them. Going back to the hotel 
our friend asked us if we wished a bath and shampoo. 
Answering in the affirmative, he gave the order, and 
hearing a low and somewhat sad whistle, which we 
had heard both by day and by night in Yokohama— 
which, though it had excited our curiosity, we had 
failed to inquire the reason of—he went into the 
street and brought im a blind man, who, he said, was 
todo the shampooing. The bath being ready we went 
downstairs and were shown into a room, whose wet 
floor proved it to be in constant use, 

After finishing our bath, we donned our gown and 
returned to our room, where the “‘ blind man’’ took 
us in charge. Commencing with our feet, he knuckled 
us all over, prying in between every joint and muscle 
of our back and limbs, except the region of the chest, 
and which, after he was through, made us feel as 
limber as an acrobat. The sun rose unclouded on 
the following morning, and after a breakfast served 
on the floor, similar in quality to the supper of the 
evening before, we paid our bill, which amounted to 
seven “eile for both of us, including our 
wine.—Ep. 


THE 
FORREST HOUSE; 
OR, 
EVERARD'S REPENTANCE. 


-—— 
— 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 


[.vERARD had been gone nearly two weeks instead 
of one, and Rosamond had not heard from bim ex- 
cept through Mr. Russell, who told her that the 
business which had reference to sundry infringe. 
ments on patents and some missing deeds, was oc- 
cupying him longer than he had supposed it would 
as it required much research and a good deal of 
travel; ‘“‘ but he ought to be home now very soon,” 
he said to her on the gray, rainy morning in No- 
vember to which allusion was made at the begin- 
ning of the last chapter. Rosamond was sick in 
ber room with a heavy cold and the inevitable sore- 
throat, which she had not outgrown and which this 
time seemed worse than usual, 

During Everard’s absence Lawyer Russell at- 
tended to the business of the Forrest estate, and as it 
was necessary that he should see Rosamond herself 
he had been admitted to her room, and told her at 
leaving that Everard was coming home. 

And this was some comfort to the young girl, who 
had waited so anxiously forthe letter of explanation 
which had never come. Why did he treat her thus, 
calling her his darling one moment and promising 
to write, and then appearing utterly oblivious of 
her existence? 

Rossie was indignant, and if Beatrice had been 
home she might have given vent to her indignation. 

Sut since September Beatrice had been travelling, 
and Mollie Morton was still living and wished to 
try the effect of a milder climate, and Bee bad 
consented to go with her, for the Reverend Theodore 
could not leave his church, which had now become 
a permanency. 

Mrs. Hayden. too, was going with her little Harry, a 
spoiled, sturdy boy of nearly eighteen months, and 
Bee was to chaperon the entire party, and give tone 
and éclat to it, and humour all Mollie’s whims 
and keep up her spirits, and listen by the hour to 
Mrs, Julia’s praises of her boy, than whom a more 
remarkable child was never born, 

Truly, Bee’s position was not to be envied, but she 
made the best of it and humoured all the ladies’ 
whims and petted the children, and wrote frequently 
to Rossie, who was sorry not to have her in Rothsay 
during the winter, and doubly sorry now when she 
wanted so much to talk with her of Everard. She 
could not speak of him to Mrs, Markham, and after 
Lawyer Russell was gone she sat for a long time 
watching the fire in the grate and thinking over the 
past as connected with herself and Everard. Espe- 
cially did she dwell upon the time when he was so 
sick, and Joe Fleming had troubled him so much. 

“Who was Joe Fleming any way that he should 
possess such power over Everard, and where was he 
now, and why did not Everard write as he had pro- 
mised he would ?” 

So much thinking brought on a severe headache, 
which finally compelled Rossie to take to her bed, 





where she was lying with a bag of hops and vinogar 
upon her head, and the pork rind on her throat, when 
Mrs. Markham, looking from the window, saw that 
the hack, which ran to and from the railway, had 
turned into the avenue and was coming tothe house. 
Whom could it be bringing tothem ? 

Rossie’s first thought was of Everard, but it was 
impossible that he should come that way, and her 
wonder was still further increased when, as the hack 
drew nearer, Mrs. Markham announced that it con- 
mg two ladies and at least three trunks, if not 
our. 

“‘Lagies and trunks coming here?” Rossie ex- 
claimed, starting up in bed and trying to listen to 
the voices which were soon heard speaking together 
at the side door where the back had stopped. 

Butshe could distinguish nothing, and she lay 
down again upon her pillow, wiile Mrs. Markham 
went to ascertain who the strangers were. Half way 
down the stairs she met old Aunt Axie, who held in 
ber hand a black-bordered card on which was en- 
graved the name of “ Mrs, J. E, Forrest.”’ 

“The young lady in black done gin me this to 
fotch to Miss Hastings,” Axie said, as she handed the 
card to Mrs. Markham, who twice repeated the name 
“Mrs. J. E. Forrest.” 

“Who can she be? Had the judge any near rela- 
tions ?’’ she asked Axie, who replied : 

“Not’s I knows on. I neverhearn tell of any J. 
E, Forrests, but Mars’r Everard; he’s J. E. sure.’’ 

“ Where is the lady ?”” was Mrs. Markham’s next 
question, and Axie replied : 

‘*In the ’ception-room, kind of shivrin' and shakin’ 
as if she were cold. I reckon she’s comed to stay 
a spell, case the four big trunks is all in a pile in de 
side entry, and she acts as ef she think she belong 
here, for she asked sharp like, ‘Ain’t there no fire 
you can take me te? I’m chilled through.’ 

‘**'Thar's a fire in Mies Rossie’s room,’ I said, ‘ but 
she’s sick,’ 

‘* *Miss who ?’ she said, sharper still, ‘Is it Miss 
Hastings you mean? Take her my card and gay I’d 
like to see her if possible,’ and that’s every blessed 
thing I know ’bout ’em, only the old one looks queer 
and scart like, and nothin’ in the house for dinner but 
a bit of bacon. John mus’ go to market shore ef dey 
stays,” 

And baving told all she knew of the visitors to 
Mrs. Markham, Axie went on her way to report the 
same to Rosamond, and confer with her about the 
dinner and the rooms the guests were to occupy, 
while Mrs. Markham went down to the reception- 
room to meet Mrs. J. E. Forrest, 

Josephine had greatly surprised her sister by 
walking in upon her unannounced and unexpectedly 
one morning a few days previously, and bad atill 
further astonished her by saying that Judge Forrest 
was dead, and that she had come home in order to go 
at once to Rothsay and her husband. 

She laid great stress on that word, and gave Agnes 
to understand that he had written to her of his 
father’s death, and that it was at bis request she had 
crossed the sea alone to join him. 

** But won’t he come here for you? Seems to me 
that would have a better look,” Agnes said. 

And her sister replied: 

“He is quite too busy to waste his time that way, 
for we can go alone; he knows I am accustomed to 
travelling. We will start at ouce; I am so anxious 
to be there. We can shut up the house for the 
present, until matters are perfectly adjusted, when 
you or I can come back and see to the things.” 

Could Agnes have had her choice she would have 
preferred remaining where she was to being hurried 
off to Rothsay, for she dreaded the style and cere. 
mony she had been led to believe existed at the For- 
rest House, where she felt she woald be sadly out of 
place. 

But go she must, for her presence would add 
weight and respectability to Josephine, who was 
very kind to her and made the leaving Holburton as 
easy as possible, ~ 

To a few of her old friends Josephine told the 
secret of her marriage, showiug her certificate, and 
saying vow her father-in-law was dead there was 
nothing in the way of publishing the marriage to the 
world, and that she was going to her husband, 
adding, playfully, that she should insist upon being 
married over again before she could believe it real, 

Of course all Holburton was in a buzz, some be- 
lieving the story, others discrediting it, but all re- 
membering the play and the mock marriage which 
had seemed so solemn and real, 

Rumours, too, had reached Holburton that Dr. 
Matthewson was once a clergyman, and if so he had 
a right to marry, provided he did it with the fall 
assent and knowledge of the parties. 

The only lawyer in town hunted up this point, aud 
his wife presented it to Josephine, who assured her 





that both Mr, Forrest and herself knew what they 
were doing, for Dr, Matthewson told them, and so 
the people were obliged to admit the marriage, and 
called her Mrs, Forrest, and the new name added so 
much dignity to her, that together with the air of 
foreign travel and polish which there certainly was 
about her, it made her quite an important personage 
from which she was as plain Joe Fleming, and many 
of her acquaintances, and amongst them Captain 
Sparks, went to the station to see ber off, and hoped 
she would not forget them in the new home to which 
she was going. 

After she was gone, and the excitement had a 
little subsided, they remembered that Everard had 
scarcely been to Holburton since the play, and this 
did not look as if he were a very ardent or affectionate 
husband, and the verdict of many was that he was 
probably of the number who marry in haste and re- 
peat at leisure, and then they fell to criticising the 
girl who, while knowing that she was a married 
woman, had tried to draw around her every young 
man in town, and boasted more offers than the publie 
were willing to credit. 

If there is anything despicable it is a married flirt, 
who, under cover of the sacred mantle of matrimony, 
outrages all sense of decency, and makes herself a 
bye-word and a jest, even to those who for the sake 
of the husband or the family, or the good they hope 
there may be in her in spite of her foolishness, com- 
pel themselves to be attentive and polite to her. So 
the better class of people in Holburton censured and 
talked about Mrs. J. E. Forrest before she had 
reached the house to which she was hastening as an 
injured and avenging Nemesis. 

Captain Sparks and young Richardson, whom Mrs. 
Hayden had designated asthe “ calph,’’ felt the mar- 
riage most keenly, for she bad made idiots and tools 
of them, but they wisely kept their own counsel, and 
only wished success to the heartless coquette, who 
at last reached her destination on the chill Novem- 
ber day, when everything was looking its worst. 

Even the grounds around the Forrest House had 
a bare, gray look, shorn as they were of flowers and 
foliage, and all the summer ornamentation of vase, 
and urn and basket, 

But they were very spacious and large, and 
Josephine felt a throb of pride as she rode up the 
avenue, looking eagerly out and at the great, square, 
old-fashioned building, which, though massive, aud 
stately and pretentious, “.s not quite what she had 
expected to find. . 

There was about it a shut up, deserted air, which 
made her ask the hackman if there was anyone at 
home, or why the blinds were all closed except at 
the wing. 

The backman was a man who had once been iu 
Judge Forrest's employ, and he replied: 

“Miss Rossie’s rooms are where you see the 
shutters open, but the rest she has kept closed since 
master died.”’ : 

There was something like a flash of indignation in 
Josephine’s eyes as she thought how soon she would 
change the administration of the household and make 
Miss Rossie know her place, 

“That chit to be ruling here, and I, the rightful 
mistress, kept in the background,” 

They had reached the side entrance by this time, 
and Josephine waited in her seat an instant in the 
hope that her truant lord might come himself to see 
who his visitors were, In that case she meant to be 
forgiving, and put her arms round his neck and kiss 
him, and whisper in his ear: 

“T know everything, but I come in peace, not in 
war. Letus be friends, and do you leave the ex- 
planation tome.” 

She had decided upon this plan since leaving 
Holburton, for the nearer she drew to Rothsay and 
the new life the more she began to dread it, and to 
fear the man who she knew had outlived all love 
and respect for her. 

But he was not there to receive her, and only Aunt 
Axie’s broad, dark face looked out into the rain, 
and beamed a smile on Luke, the driver, who was 
@ distant relative. 

“ How d’ye, Aunt Axie? I done fotched you some 
company,’’ Luke said, as she descended from the box 
to open the hack door, 

“For de deah Lord’s sake! Two ladies and four 
big trunke and nothing but a bit of bacon in de 
house. What'll Lever do?” was Axie’s mental com- 
ment, as she courtesied to the blonde beauty in 
black, who sprang lightly from the carriage, and ran 
up the steps into the hall, where she stood while 
Agnes joined her, and Luke deposited the heavy 
trucks and claimed his customary fee, and a little 
more on the plea of “ so many big boxe: to tote.”’ 

But Josephine refused him sharply and loftily, and 
then followed Aunt Axie into the oold reception- 
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room, where no fire had been made that day, for 
Rossie had never abandoned her determination to 
use as little as possible of the Forrest money, and 
nothing superfluous was expended there either in 
fuel, or eatables, or dress. 

So far as her own income—a matter of twenty-five 
pounds or thereabouts—was concerned, she was very 
generous and free; but when it came to Everard’s 
money, as she called it, her economies were almost 
painful at times, and wrung many a remonstrance 
from old Axie, the cook. 

With a shiverand a quick, curious glance around 
the cheerless room, Josephine turned to Aunt Axie 
and said: 

‘Is Mr. Forrest at home—Mr. Everard Forrest ?”’ 

“No, miss. He done went away quite a spell ago, 
but Miss Rossie she’s ’spectin’ him every day. He 
don’t live here, though, when he’s home; he stay 
mostly in de town.”’ 

Josephine had gathered something of this sort 
from Phil Evartsin Dresden, but sho did not un- 
derstand it, or quite believe it, and her next remark 
was: 

‘He will come here, I suppose, as soon as he re- 
turns ?” 

“ Yes, miss, he’s sure to do dat,’ and Axie ngdded 
knowingly like one who sees what is passing around 
her and comprebends it, too.” 

Of course, she had no suspicion who this lady was, 
walking about the room and examining the furniture 
with a critical and not favourable eye, and asking, at 
last, eif there was no fire where sbe could warm 
herse f after ber cold, wet ride, 

On being told there was a fire in Miss Rossie’s 
room, she took from her purse one of the cards she 
had had engraved in Paris, and bidding Axie take 
it to Miss Hastings, sat down in a chintz-covered 
chair to await the result. . To Agnes she said, in 
something of her old, dictatorial tone: 

“ Pray, don’t look Yo nervous and frightened, as 
if we were a pair of burglars. It is my husband’s 
house, and I have a right here,” 

“ Yes, I know,”’ faltered Agnes; “ but it looks as 
if they did not expect you—as if he did not know 
you were coming, or he would have been home, and 
it’s all so dreary here. I wish I was back in Holbur- 
ton,’ and poor, homesick Agnes began to cry softly. 

But Josephine bade her hush and keep quiet, 

“ You just let me do the talking,” she said. You 
need not speak, or if you have to you must assent to 
what you hear me say, even if it is not all quite true.” 

There was a murmured prayer for belp on Agnes’ 
lips, and then she sat like one dumb and blind, but 
not deaf to the scene which followed the entrance of 
Mrs. Markham. * 





CHAPTER XXXV. 


JosEPHINE had expected Rosamond herself, and 
had taken a very pretty attitude and even laid off 
her hat sv as to show her golden hair, which, in the 
dampness, Was one mass of waves, and curls, and 
little rings about her forehead. 

She meant to astonish and dazzle the girl whom 
she suspected as her rival, and who. she imagined to 
be plain and unprepossessing, and when she heard a 
step outside she drew herself up a little, but had 
no intention of rising. 

She meant to assert her superiority at once, and 
sit while she received Miss Hastings rather than be 
received by her. How then was she disapgointed 
and chagrined when, instead of Rossie, there ap- 
peared on the threshold a middle-aged woman, who 
showed that she was every whit a lady, and whose 
manner, a8 she bowed to the blonde beauty, brought 
her to her feet immediately, 

“Mrs, Forrest ?”’ Mrs. Markham said, interroga- 
tively, consulting the card she held, and then 
glancing at Josephine, who answered her: 

“Yes, Mrs. J. E. Forrest. My husband, it seoms, 
is not here to receive me and explain matters, for 
which I am very sorry.” 

Even then Mrs. Markham had no suspicion of the 
truth. The husband referred to was, of course, 
some distant relative, who was to have been there 
in advance of his wife, and she replied : 

“No, there has been no gentleman here, but that 
does not matter except as it may be awkward for you, 
Miss Hastings will make you very welcome, though 
she is sick to-day and in bed. Your husband isa 
relative of Mr. Everard Forrest, I presume.”’ 

“A relative! My husband is Mr. Everard For- 
rest,’? Josephine said. “We were married four 
years ago last summer, and at his request I have 
kept it a secretever since, But my sister,” and she 
nodded towards Agnes, “ my sister saw me married, 
and I have my marriage certificate in my bag. 
Agnes, give me my satchel, please.” 

And she turned againto Agnes, who, kuowing 


her sister as she did, knew now that they were there 
unexpected and unknown, and her face was very 
white as she brought the satchel for Josephine to 
open. 

Mre. Markham was confounded and incredulous, 
and she showed it in her face as she dropped into a 
chair, and stared wonderingly at her visitor, who 
from a little box fastened with lock and key, ab- 
stracted a paper which she handed her to read, 

*“T know just how I mustseem to you,”’ Josephine 
said, ‘‘ You think me an adventuress, an impostor, 
but I am neither. I am Everard Forrest’s lawful 
wife, as the certificate will show you.” 

Mrs, Markham did not reply, for she was reading 
that, at Holburton, on the evening of the 17th of 
July, 18—, Mr. James E. Forrest, of Rothsay, was 
united in matrimony to Miss Josephine Fleming, 
by the Rev. Dr Matthewson, in the presence of 
many witnesses. 

There could be no mistake apparently, unless this 
paper was a forgery and the woman a lanatic, and 
still Mrs, Markham could not believe it. She had a 
great respect and liking for Everard, and held him as 
a model young man, who would never stoop to 
deception like this, and then—there was Rossie! 
and the kind-hearted woman felt a pang of pity and 
athrob of indignation as she thought how Kossie 
had been wronged and duped if this thing were true 
and this woman confronting her so calmly and un- 
flinchingly were really Everard’s wife. 

“T cannot believe it, I will not believe it,” she 
thought, and as composedly as it was possible for 
her to do, she said: 

“This is a strange story you tell me, and if it is 
true it bears very heavily against Mr. Forrest, who 
has never been suspected of being a married man.” 

“T knew it ; I guessedas much. Oh, Josey, why 
did you come before he sent for you ? Let’s go away. 
You are not wanted here!” Agnes exclaimed, as she 
came swiltly to her sister’s side and laid her hand on 
her arm. 

But Josephine shook it off almost fiercely, and in 
atone she knew so well how to assume, said com- 
mandingly, as if speaking to a child: 

** Mind your business, Agnes, and let me attend to 
my own affairs. I have kept quiet long enough ; 
four years of neglect would try the patience of any 
woman, and if he does not choose to recognise me as 
his wife I shall compel him to do so. Yousaw me 
married; you know I am telling the truth. Speak, 
Agnes, did you not see me married to Everard 
Forrest?” 

“Yes, I did, may Heaven forgive me,” was Agnes’ 
meek reply, but still Mrs. Markham could not and 
would not believe her. The fair-haired, blue-eyed 
woman was undoubtedly an impostor, while the 
sister with the crippled hand was the Evil Ono him- 
self. 

And here she was mistaken, for Agnes Fleming 
would have burned her crippled hand to the bone 
sooner than tell a falsehood, aud she sat with blanched 
face and a great dread and sense of shame in ber 
heart, while Josephine went on: 

**I do not wish for any scene, or talk, or excite- 
ment, Iam Everard Forrest’s wife, and I wish only 
to be known as such, I hoped to find him here, for 
then it would be his duty to explain, not mine Do 
I understand he is not in town, norat home? Pos- 
sibly he is in his office, in which case I will seek him 
there,” 

“ He is not in town,’? Mrs: Markham said; “‘he 
went away on business more than a week ago, and 
has not yet returned, He does not live here when 
he is at home; he boards in the village. Miss 
Hastings lives here ; this is her house; perhaps you 
do not know that Judge Forrest died, and——”’ 

“Yes, Ido,’ Josephine interrupted her, for she 
was beginning to get irritated and lose her self- 
command as she saw so plainly that she was not be- 
lieved, and in her excitement she said more than 
she meant to admit to any one until she saw her 
husband, and knew how he received her. “Ido 
know Judge Forrest is dead, and has been for two 
years or more, but I learned it accidentally, and as he 
was the only obstacle in the way of my recognition 
as Everard’s wife, I came at once, a8 I had aright, 
to my husband’s house.”’ 

“ But this is not his house,” Mre. Markham replied, 
“It belongs to Miss Hastings, Everything belongs 
to her. Judge Forrest left it to her by will. Didn’t 
you know that ?” 

“No, I did not,” Josephine answered, and for a 
moment she turned deathly white as she saw the 
ground slipping from under her feet. “Left every- 
thing to Miss Hastings and disinierited bis son! 
Why was that?” she asked. 

Mrs. Markbam did not propose to tell more than 
was necessary. Everard could explain when he 





came, if he liked, and she only said: 


“T don’t know why he did it, only that he did, 
and Mr, Forrest has only his profession on which to 
depend, It is strange he did not write that to you, 
as you must of course lave been in correspondence 
with him,.”’ 

She epoke sarcastically, and Josephine detected it, 
and knew she “was looked upon with distrust, 
notwithstanding the certificate which she had 
thought would silence all doubt, and that, added to 
what she had heard of the disposition of the Forrest 
property, provoked her to wrath and her eyes, usually 
so dreamy and blue, eraitted sparks of anger and 
seemed to turn a kind of whitish gray as she burst 
out: 

‘‘My correspondence with my husband has not 
been very frequent or full. Itold you I did not 
hear from him of bis father’s death; he never hinted 
at such a thing, and how was I to know that he was 
disinherited? If I had it might have made a differ- 
ence, and I should have thought twice before cross- 
ing the sea and giving up a life I enjoyed for the 
sake of coming here to find myself suspected as an 
impostor, which, under the circumstances, is natural 
perhaps, and to find also that my husband is a 
pauper and the home I had confidently expected 
would one day bé mine given to astranger.’’ 

Josefhine was almost crying when she finished 
this imprudent speech, in which she betrayed that 
allshe really cared for was the*home and money 
which she had expected to find. 

Mrs, Markham sawthis, and it did not tend to 
increase her respect for the lady, though she did 
pity her, if, as sheaffirmed, she was really Everard’s 
wife, for with her knowledge of human nature, she 
guessed that if there really had been a marriage 
it was a hasty thing, repented of almost as soon as 
done by Everard at least. 

But she did not know what to eay until Josephine, 
who had recovered herself, continued : 

“TJ should like to see Miss Hastings, if possible, 
and apologise for my intrusion into her house, and 
then I will go to the hotel and await my husbaud’s 
return,” 

Then she answered quickly : 

“ Miss Hastings, I am sure, will say you are wel- 
come to remain here as long as you like, but I do not 
think she will see you, at least not to-day, and if 
you will excuse meI will go to her now, as she 
must be anxious to know who her visitors are,” 

With this Mrs. Markham arose, and bowing to 
Josephine left the room, ‘ther knees knocking to- 
gether,” as she afterward expressed it, so as almost 
to throw her down before she could reach the room 
where Rossie was waiting for her in a high state of 
er excitemeut and dread of she scarcely kuew 
what. . 

(Tu be Continued.) 








EFFECT OF IMAGINATION. 


To regain or to recover health persons should be 
relieved from al! anxiety concerning diseases, The 
mind has much ivfluence over the body. For a per- 
son to think he has a disease may produce that 
disease. This we see effected when the mind is in- 
tensely concentrated on the diseaseof another. It is 
found in hospitals that physicians who make a spe- 
ciality of certain diseases are liable to die of them 
themselves; and the mental power is so great that 
sometimes people die from a disease which they 
only have in imagination. Persons have been known 
who have become seasick, in anticipation of a 
voyage, before reaching the vessel. 

We have known a person to die from imagination 
that he had a cancer in his stomach, wien he 
had no cancer or any other mortal disease. A blind- 
folded man, slightly pricked in the arm, has fainted 
and died from believing that he was bleeding to 
death, Reading a medical book containi.g descrip- 
tions of certain diseases has often produced the symp- 
toms, even among the young medical students, while 
they at last got the disease, unless it was stopped by 
the common-sense treatment. Therefore weil per- 
tons, to remain well, should be cheerful and happy, 
and sick persons should have their attention drawn 
as much as possible from themselves, and directed 
on subjects cheerful to contemplate. 





Tue Russian Government has purchased the 
monster gun made by Krupp for the Philadelphia 
Exhibition, Its calibre is 14 inches, its charge 262 
pounds of powder, and the weight of the projectile 
1,090 pounds. ‘The destination of the weapon has 
not been yet made public, but there is a talk of plac- 
ing it upon some vessel at Nikolaieff, and using it 





against the Turkish ironclads in the Black Sea. 
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SCIENCE. 








Sieepressxess Retrtven by Erecrriciry.—Dr. 
Vigouroux affirms that he has employed with great 
success the electric current for the relief of that 
form of sleeplessness under which many nervous 
pitients are known to spffer. Large flat el ctrodes, 
eovered with chamois leather, are applied to the 
temples, and a weak current (from three to five 
pletes) is passed for a very ‘short time. If the ap- 
plieation be made for sake of experiment, in the 
niorning it will be found that the patient continues 
drowsy duripg a great part of the day. Headackey 
connected with organic disease are not relieved by 
the ourrent. 

MorTion anp Heat.—M. Ollivier gives the follow- 
ing experiment in illustration of the conversion of 
motion into heat :—One end of a square bar of steel, 
iu this instance 15 mm. by 70 or 80 cen., is held by 
one hand in the middle, and pressed strongly against 
arapidly revolving emery wheel, by which means 
the extremity so applied beeomes considerably 
heated. The hand at the middle of the bar does 
not feel any change of temperature, but that at the 
other extremity is soon obliged to let go, the tem- 
perature rising to the point of burning the skin. M. 
Ollivier thus explains this effect, which’ appears 
paradoxical at the first glance, The heat that barns 
the hand is not generated at the other extremity of 
the bar and transmitted from thence, but is produced 
directly at the place. Movement and heat being 
synonymous, the movement destroyed by the hand 
at the outward extremity of the bar by the stoppage 
of the vibrations is converted into heat, whilst there 
being an interval of repose at the middle of the bar 
no heat is per-eived. A carious feature of the ex- 
periment is, that at the outer extremity the ther- 
mometer does not show any exceptional temperature, 
hecause the thermometer does not stop the vibration. 
To protuce the burning effect, the hand should 
grasp the end of the bar with furce enough to arrest 
the movement, 

On Dyrixnc witn Ators,— To prepare the 
colouring matter of aloes we introduce gradnally 10 
parts of this resin in 60 partsof nitric acid heated 
ina weter bath. When ths disengagement of gas 
is sluackened, we evaporate the yellow solution at 
first in the sand bath, then in a water bath, and we 
re-dissolve the residue in water, which precipitates 
the major part of the matter; we wash it to carry 
off all nitric acid, then we dry it. The yellow, 
bitter matter thus obtained is entirely soluble in 
water, alcohol, and ether; its yield is from 66 per 
cent. of the aloes employed. Aloes dye wool with- 
out @ mordant, in shades-which go up to a deep 
brown. We obtain mode shades very varied with 
mixtures of orciil and aloes; we grind up, for 
«xample, 20 parts of orchil with 1 of aloes, and we 
dissolve them in soda, We obtain the same varied 
shades by the employment of aniline colours. A 
mixture of aloes aud seda ash dissolves in water 

with a beautiful purple colour, which gives in dye- 
ing fast bluish vraye, analogous to those which are 
obtained with fustic on an indigo blue ground. Wa 
dissolve 14 parts of aloes in water, and we add 2 
perte of soda ash; after 12 or 24 hours we dye, li 
before dyeing we neutralise the bath, and add to it 
efverwards chalk, we obtain green olive shades, 


GLORIA; 








oR, 
MARRIED IN RAGE. 
D> 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

‘War! what shall we do first, Mrs. Brent ?’’ in- 
qnired Gloria, as the little party of six persons stood 
in the narrow passage at the foot of the steep back 
stairs, “Shall we all seale the front staircase and 
storm the upper chambers in search of the 
jotruder +” 
“Not for the whole world, honey! Not for a 
thousand worlds as big as this! No! that would be 
tempting of the Evil One, indeed! Besides, it would 


be of no use. If it was he—as I am sure it was,-or else 
Satan in his shape—it would be worse than useless 
to search the house to-night. He would not be 
found,” said Mrs. Brent, with a deep shudder. 

* Who was if, aunty ?”’ inquired Philippa, in an 


awe-struck whisper, 


“ Who was it but the wicked and accursed spec- 
tre of Dyvryd Gryphyn! I recognised him at once ! 
There was no mistaking that dark, frowni g brow, 
those fiereo, flaming eyes!’ 
keeper, in a subdued tone. 

* The Lord have messy on us!" groaned Aunt Judy, 


replied the old house- 
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chillun ?”’ pleaded the trembling old man. 

“ Now, gran’da ldy, de whiskey bottloam upstairs, 
in ole mist’ess’s room, an’ I wouldn’t go up dar ta 
fetch it down to-night --no, not if it were de likker of 
life and we-dem was alla dyin’ for it!’’ declaved 
Martha An>, ber teeth chattering with fear Jest 
she should be sent on this errand alone. 

“ Which she'll fetch my gray ha’r down wid sorrow 
ob do grabe—dat gal will!” whimpered old Zed. 

“ Bat what are we to do next, Mrs, Brent, if we 
are not to search the house? I thought it was to 
make a thorough search that you called the ser- 
vants up,”” said Gloria. 

“Oh, no, honey,.no! Fcalled them up'so that-we 
might all sit together to-night.and bea protection 
to each other, ‘In tiie multitude of counsellors 
there is safety,’ you know.” 

“There is said to be ‘safety,’ or wisdom,’ or 
something. But when every single counsellor is 
frightened out of his or her wits I don’t see where 
the wisdom or the safety istobe found among them,’’ 
said Gloris, with a little laugh, for all throng’: the 
trying events of the evening she bad endeavaured to 
maint«in a brave and cheerfal demeanour. 

‘* Well, I hope we are not going to stay here all 
night,”’ exclaimed Philippa. 

* Where shall we sit up and watch, Mrs. Brent ?”’ 
inquired Gloria, appealing to the housekeeper. 

‘In deole kitcuen,”’ hastily put in Aunt Jady— 
in de ole. kitchen, chillun. Dat is de farvist off 
from de ole ha’nted ball, an’ nuffin nebber ’pesred 
tous in de kitchen yet—dat is, nuffin ghosty an’ 
sperritable,I means.” 

* What do you think, Mrs. Brent? Shall we sit 
up and watch in the kitehen ?”’ inquired Gloria. 
“Yes, honey, I reckon that would be the best place. 
It is the farthest from the hall, you know, being at 
the extreme end of the back building.’’ 

* An’, young mist’ess, I do hope an’ pray dat soon's 
ebber de daylight comes yer'll go leabe dis aw.ul 
Evil One’s den, ’cause I do fink as anoder sich a, 
night as dis would do for me,”’ said Aunt Judy, as 
the little party began to follow Mrs. Brent, who led 
the way to the kitchen, 

““Do for me too,” muttered Martha Ann, as she 
kept close to her mother, while thoy passed out of a 
door under the stairs,and into another long and 
narrow passage that led them past the laundry, store- 
room &nd scullery, and finally to the great kitchen, 
that might have served fora largely garrisoned castle 
in the olden times. 

The room, was as rude as it was large. The walls 
were of rough, unplastered stone, the floor of flag- 
stones. 

The windows, high and broad, glazed with thick, 
dim, inferior giass, looked out on a back courtyard, 
invisible at this hour. 

A yawning fireplace stood between two huge brick 
ovens, with cast-iron doors, built in the wall. A 
rough dresser of oak planks stood besidethe entrance 
door, and an oak table, with a few rude oak chairs, 
complete | the scanty furnitere. 

Aunt Judy went to-the fireplace, where a grent 
smouldering fire of hickory logs had been left burn- 
ing. Taking up an arwful of dry brush froma 
eorner, she threw it on the fire.and immediately bad 
a briblinut blaze that lighted up every part of the 
room. 

The party put all theends of candles on the broad 
stone chimney-piece and drew the wooden chairs 
to the hearth and sat down, Gloria insisting that the 
servants shouid rest equally well with herself. 

“ Does anyhody know what time of night it is ?” 
inqvived Philippa, who, sitting in the chimney- 
corner, leaned her head wearily te the wall. 

Gloria took her little watch from its pocket in her 
dress, consulted it, and answered: 

** Two o’clock.”’ 

* And it will not be daylight until seven! Five 
long hours to wait. Ob, Madame Gloria, I hope you 
do not mean to stay another day in this Heaven- 
forsaken place. If you do Iam sure you will have 
to live here alone, or only with the spectre of Dyvyd 
Gry phyn and his troupe. No power of tyranny coul: 
compel even one of your own servants to remain,”’ 
said Philippa, gravely. 

“What do you intend to do?” inquired Mrs. 
Brent, seeing that Gloria had made no auswer to 
Philippa’s words, 

* I am thinking,” slowly replied Gloria, “ if I had 
known what sort of a place it really is I would 
never have come to it.’’ 

** Bat did you not bear ?” 

“T heard, but I never believed the half of what 
was told. If I bad credited such stories I should 
never have ventured here.’’ 

“And you will leave it to-morrow ?” anxiously 
suggested the old housekeeper. 

“I donot know; that depends upon what to 





“ Tas any ob yer got de ‘mount of a drop o’ likker 








to support de sperrits ob your poor old Unele Zeddy, } by a ghost, and that is the truth!” added Gloria 





with a little forced laugh. 

. “Oh, madame, you are mad to dream of staying 
here after this, and if you persist in dding so you 
must be treated as a mad wom»n and forced away, 
You must not be allewed to risk your own de- 
struction,” said Philippa. 

‘But where shall I go?” laughingly inquired 
Gloria. “I do not wish so soon to undertaks 
another long journey at this inckement season of tho 
year. 

“You might come with us to the gate-house, and 
put up with our poor accommodation for a little 
while, at least, until you could hear from Mr. Lind. 
say,” suggested Mrs. Brent. 

*Or you could go to your own everseer’s house, 
Uncle Peter’s, at Elk Creek. I know Aunt Nancy 
has got a nice little spare room that you could have 
all to yourself,” added Philippa. 

‘* Or, in fact, if our accommodations do not suit 
you you might even go down to wy brother Alick’s 
at Wolf's Gap, where they have every sort of con- 
venience for entertaining travellers, and really it is 
a very pleasant, lively place for the country, with 
the coming and going of the stage-coaches and the 
carriages, and people to cross the ferry. And indeed 
if yeu would consent to go there, ma’am, why, you 
would be so much farther on your way to meet with 
Mr. Lindsay when he comes back. And also, I think, 
I would like to take Philly, and go with yon to 
make a long-promised visit to my brother; for, to 
tell you the truth, honey, I have had such an awful 
shock that I woulén’t like to stay anywhere néar tho 
place, not for a good bit.” 

“And would yer leaba ‘us’ here all alone by our- 
selves? ©-o-0-0-0!”’ howled Aunt Judy and Martha 
Ann in chorus, - 

“Oh, chillun, ain’t none ob. yer got de ebarity to 
go an’ fetch dat bottie from upstairs to gib yer 
poor ole aged Uncle Zed de mount ob a drap of 
kikker to keep up his sinkin' sperrits ?’’ whined the 
old man. 

‘*Gran’daddy, you goyourself!” cried Martha. 
Dat gal will bring down my gray ha’rs, dat gal 
will,’ whimpered old Zed. 

* Madame Gloria, yon do not really dream of stay- 
ing here another day, do you ?” anxiously inquired 
Philippa, taking up the “‘ previous question.” 

** ‘That depends upon what another day shall bring 
forth,’’ repeated Gloris, quietly, “As soon as it is 
light enough Lshall send old Uncle Zed, on the 
mule, with a message to the overseer to come-here, 
and bring both his sons; then we will search every 
part of the house. If we find any fresh cause of 
disturbance I shall leave the place—probably for 
Wolf's Gap.” 

“That is a good plan in some respects. Madame 
Gloria; but instead of sending poor old Zed on his 
poor old mule to Elk’s Creek, where he would arrive 
sometime inthe middle of the next week, or the 
next century, send me on your messsge, I should 
jump on the back of my horse, Fly, and get there 
and back in no time.” 

“«Thanks, dear Phil. That would be an improve- 
ment on my plan, indeed—oh, I mean if it would be 
quite safe for you to go,’’ said Gloria. 

* Quite safe for me to go! Hear her!” exclaimed 
the wild girl, betrayed into a derisive laugh despite 
her late superstitious fears. y 

“She will be safe enough,” put in the voice cf 
Mrs. Brent, “She has been able to ride a horse 
almost as long as she could walk alone, and she has 
beendamiliar with these mountain pathsall her life. 
Iwould trust her even sooner than I would trust 
one of the young men—her cousins.”’ 

“That settles the question, You shall go, with 
many thanxs, dear Phil, And now, Aunt Judy, as 
it cannot be very far from morning, suppose you get 
us a very early breakfast. The cooking will he!p 
to pass away the time, and I thik we would all be 
the better for a cup of strong coffec, especially 
Pil, who will have a cold ride before her,’’ said 
Gloria, 

“Thatisso, I'lljust wash my hands and put the 
rolls to bake now,’’ replied the cook, rising eagerly. 

“ An’ likewise if any ob you chilluns could jes go 
arter dat bottle an’ help yer po’ ole Uucle Zeddy to 
de ’mount ob a drap o’ likker,” began the old man. 
But his words were quickly cut short by his daughter 
Judy exclaiming: 

“ Gran’daddy, do shut up yer monf abont likker. 
When dat big mouf of yourn asin’t wide open to 
swallow it, it’s open to cry for it. "Deed I do wouder 
yer ain’t afeard that Satan ‘ilcome right downd 6 
shimbly an’ carry yer bodily away in a blaze of 
fire, all along ob yer lub o’ likker,” 

“*Q-0-0-0-me!” groaned theold man. “ Yer hears 
how she talks to de ole aged gran’iaddy what 
brought her into dis world, Bunt she’il bring my 
gray ha’rs down! I know she'll bring my gray 
ha’re down!” moaned old Zed, 
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Meanwhile Aunt Judy and Martha Ann bustled 
about the kitchen preparing breakfast. 

“ Where would you like the tableset? I hardly 
think any of the servants could be induced to ven- 
ture into the house,” said Mrs. Brent. 

“Oh, set it here by all means, then, The place 
is large enough, and very clean also, with all its 
ruceness,” said Gloria, 

Mrs. Brent and Philippa drew the great oak table 
into the middle of the floor, and brought the white 
liven cloth and the breakfast service from the china 
closet, next to the kitchen, 

Day was beginning to dawn through the heavy 
darkness of the night, by the time the morning meal 
was placed upon the table, It wasa plain meal of 
coffee, light rolls and broiled ham. 

Gloria, Mra, Brent and Philippa sat down to enjoy 
it, while the old man Zed, who was glad to get-out 
of the house, went down to the stable to briag up 
the messenger’s horse. 

Theesstern horizon was already flushed with the 
near approach of the rising sun, proving that the 
snow had ceased to fall and that the sky was clear, 
when Philippa sprang upon the back of ker house 
and gallopped away to fetché he overseer and his 


sons, 

Old Zed had gone before to open the ; 

Aunt Judy avd Martha Ann had og 
breakfasts imtothe adjoining scullery to est more at 
their ease, 
, Gloria and Mrs. Brent stood at the window, watch- 
iug forthe rising sun. 

“ Lalways feel safe after sunrise,” said the house- 


keeper. 

“Sedo I,”* added Gloria, ; 

A -barsh, derisive laugh answered them ! 

Both started and turned around. 
; There, ve werrtme ie shrouded, frown- 
ing—steod the apparition previous night ! 

bre ere and fainted. * 

ith a harsh grating laugh the figure turned 

and strode back through the = leading 
to the front of the house. 


Gloria roused herself from the panic into which |. 


she had been thrown by the sudden appearance of 
the terrible object, and then rushed to the door 
through which he had disappeared, and bolted it 
after him, 

Having done this she sank down on the nearest 
scat, almost.as much overcome by terror as thefaint- 
ing woman on the floor. 

Meanwhile the scream uttered by Mrs, Brent had 
brought Judy and Martha in from the seullery and 
Zeddy from the yard. 

All three looked pictures of amazement as. they 
g:thered around the fallen form of the housekeeper 
to lift her from the floor, questioning the young lady 
all the time, 

“The same figure that terrified us ali.semucb last 
night appeared before us again this -morning,’’ 
Giona. explained. 

“ Where—where?” demanded the.gaping servants, 
their eyos starting with astonishment, 

" & Preece the dark passage.” 

“Qh-h-h! Which way did he, go, den?” fearfully 
inquixed Aunt. Judy, pos f 

Back whence he came, and I belted. the: door on 
Lim to keep him there,” answered Gloria, who; while 


she had been speaking, bad slso heen /lending her || house 


assistance to the recovery of. the insensible honse- 
keeper, \ 

‘Oh, Lor’, honey, sin’t you afeard? Oh, don’t) 
go! dont go! I wonder you ain’tafeard.ob yerlife,” 
cried Aunt Judy, in utter dismay, 

* Iam afraid; I am acoward, Jady, Tam ; bnt nat 
so base a coward as to let.a poor old woman die in a 
swoon for the want of the medicine Iam afraid to go 
ior,” said Gloria, with her hand upon the bolt of the 
1.00fr, 

“Will you come with me, Uncle Zeddy?” asked | 
Cloris, with an areh smile. 

“Oh, honey, now don’t pnt on sich a burden on 
yer poor old Uncle Zeddy. He cay’t go nowhar till 
he gits de ‘mount ob @ drap o” likker to s’port his 
dyin’ sperrits ; but when I does get it, den I goes 
lo:g 0’ yer anywhar,’’ said the old man, artfully. 

Yat before he could finish his excuse the young 
indy had passed through the door andentered upon 
the dark passage, 

She walked on rapiily, humming a lively air to 
seep up her courage until sher:eached the door open- 
ing into the main hall. 

She-passed through it, and found the piace lighted 
by a lurid glow from the smould-ring logs in the 
great opem fireplace around whieh the little party 
had been sitting on the night previous, and from 
which they had been so violently startled by the 
stormy entrance of the mysterious figure. 

The chairs and table stood there, in the digorder in 

hich they had been so hastily left. 


Gloria shuddered as she passed the place. She 
glanced at the front door and found it fast. 

Then she turned and ran up the muin staircase, 
humming a waltz as she went, on the same principle 
that boys, and mentoo, perhaps, whistle to keep their 
courage up when passing through a churchyard at 
nig’ t. 

Reaching the upper landing ani wishing to get 
through her errand as soon as possible, she avoided 
the door of her own chamber, and turned and passed 
md once into the back room appropriated to Mrs. 

rent. 

She found the place intensely cold. 

It had a northwestern exposure, and the fire that 
had been built on the might before was now entirely 
burnt out. 

Gloria shook with a chill as she searched the room 
for the needed stimulant, which she found at length 
in a remote corner of an upper shelf in the closet. 

With the bottle in her hand she hurried out of the 
room, and down the stairs. and through the halls 
and passeges, until she reached the door leadivg into 
the kitchen. 

Gloria took a glass tumbler from the dresser, 
poured about.a wineglass full of spirits into it. and 
filled it up with boiling water from the kettle over 
the fire. 

Then she put into it two lumps of lesf-sugar, 
grated over it a little nutmeg, and handed it te the 
housekeeper saying, cheerfully : 

“Take this, Mis. Brent. This will warm ond 
strengthen you,” 

“Thanks, honey. You are a dear, good youvg 
lady,” said thegratefal woman, taking the bot toddy 
and sipping it. to herevident comfort. 

** and new, honey, if yer would only memorise de 
sidervation ob yer elé Uncle Zed.” 

“Yes, yes, Wnele Z-d. 1 will attend you this 
instant. Skell I mix your spirits as I did Mrs. 
Brent’s?” kindly inquired Gloria. 

“No, honey, I don’tlike it mixed; I don’t like 
anything mixed, pertikler I don’t like mixed sper- 
rits. 1 likes everything pure, honey, ‘specially 
sperrits. Dat is my princerbells, honey.’’ 

Gloria took another glass, and poured oat what 
she thought would bea safe quantity of the * el:xir,” 
and gave it to the old man, who, holding it up in his 
hand, and looking lovingly urea it, aegan his usual 
temperance speech, 

Now, chillam, yer all sees dis tubler ob syer- 


‘rits wotI hold inmy hand? Beware obit, chillun. 


It’s & snare wot will lead yer all down to destruc- 
tion.’ . 

“Now, Mrs. Brent, shall we not leave the kitehen 
and open the drawing-room? There can be po 
danger in broad daylight?” said Gloria, who was 
growing very tired of her quarters. 

** Oh, no, no, not for the world! I sin’t equal to 
it! E ain’t, indee!, my dear’ Wait until Peter 
Cummings aud ‘the boys get kere, and then we will 
search the house.’’ 

“But I have been there stready, alone, and re- 
+urned unhurt,” Gloria remonstrated. 

“ And a very venturesome thing it was for you to 
go, roney. It migtt have ended in death, or mad- 
ness, if yorhed met that horrible object in the house 
alone,”’ ‘ 

“Well, but E didn’t meet it.” 

“ Did you see any sign of it, honey?” inquired the. 
keeper, in a low whisper. . 
“ Not « shadow of a shade of a sign.” 
“Did you look all through the reoms ?” 
“®No, only into your room for the bottle, and out 
n immeriiately.” 

“ And wasn't you sfraid?” 

“Of .course I was. That was the reason why | 
seized the bottle and hurried away with it so fast.” 

“Then, if you'was so much afraid, what did you 
go for 2” 

“Why to get something to feteh you out of your 
fainting fit.’’ 

«Well, you area brave young lady, honey. I don’t 
think there is any courage in doing what you ain't 
afraid to do; but I think there is great courage in 
doing a duty that one is afraid to de,” said the 
housekeeper, earnestly. 

* Which if dey’s ole azeable people, wid de ‘mount 

ob a drap o’ likker in’em to keep deir sperrits up, 
it is so much easier like,’ remarked old Unele 
Zoddy. 
“Daddy!” called the voice of Aunt Judy from 
the scullery, towhich she had just returned, “ daddy, 
you stop talkin’ nonsinse now, aud go and fetch a 
bundle o’ brush to kicdle de fire, »nd' den come in 
here and help me and Marthy Ann to pare de wege- 
tables for dinner: dere’s ’tatoes and turnips to pare. 
and parsnips and carrits to scrape, and a plenty ob 
’em, too, for if Mr. Peter Cummings and his two boys 
is acomin’ here, dey’ll want an airly dinner, and « 
big dinner, too, Mind dat.” 


Zeddy ought to be ‘lowed to ’tire from public affairs 
and rest for remainduration ob his life,’’ said the 
old man, with a sigh, as he arose to do Aunt 
Judy’s bidding, 

“Indeed, I think so too, Uncle Z ddy. And 
sooner than you should be compelle: to fetch the 
brush I will goontand getit myself. Iam younger 
and stronger than yon are,” said Gloria, as she 
started up to earry her words into effect. 

But the old man stopped her, with a face expres- 
sive of real dismay, as he exclaimed : 

‘No, ma’aw, no, not if I knows myself; not if my 
name is Ole Mr. Zedekixh Grypbyn, Sen’or; not 
while I draws de breff of life will I stand by and seo 
a lady, young or old, white or coloured, go out and 
tote wood! I ain’t dat ole, nor likewise dat defirm 
but wot I can wait on » Indy!” 

And out he went, moving with more alacrity than 
Gloria had ever seen him «isplay. 

Soom after the exit of * poor ole Unele Zed,’’ the 
sound of wheels was heard, and in a few moments a 
cart drew up before the kitchen door, i 

Mrs. Brent hastened to open it and reeeive her 
brother, Mr, Cummings, and her nephews, John and 
James. 

Mr. Cummings was a tall, raw-boned, red-faced, 
and red-headed man, snd his two sons, lads of 
eighteen and twenty, were like him and exactly like 
each other, 

“What's this all I hear?’ demanded the elder 
Cummings, as he entered the kitchen. Then seeing 
the young lady of tho house, he said : 

** | beg your pardon, ma’am; but this isa strange 
story I bear frommy niece Philippa.” 

“Yes, Mr. Cummings—astrange but true,’’ replied 
the lady. 

“Now, Madame Gloria, before you endorse my 
story you better hear whatitis! I told bim thot 
the Evik One had come to fetch us. last night,” ex- 
claimed Philippa, who had just ridden up, sprung 
fron her horse, and entered thervem. 

“* Well, my deargirl, I don’t'think you exaggerated 
much. Sitdown, Mr. Cummings. Are these your 
sons? lam glad tosee you,” said the lady, as the 
young men bowed before her, “'l'ake seats.’ 

And now about this strange visitor of yours, 
ma’am,” began the overseer, wnen he and his lads 
were seated. 

“Mr. Cummings, I beg you will hear the story 
from the lips of your good sister here,” said the 
young lady. 

The overseer turned his attentivo face towards the 
housekeeper, who, after some littledelay, began and 
related, withont much exaggeration, the startling 
and alarming incidents of the preceding night ana 
the early morning. 

“It is very strange,’ mused the overseer. 
say it was about midnight when he came?” 

“ Yes,’ nolided the honsekeeper. 

‘And ‘the doors were all fast? 

* Dolted and barred.” 

“And he burst it open?” 

be No,”’ 

“}thoughtyou said'so. How was it, then ?” 

“Phe door was fast, bolted and barred, There 
eame'a powerfal blast like the sudden rising of a 
storm. ‘T'he front door flow open! In rashed this 
tall, dark form, whirlirg past us and through the 
hall and up the stairs. In the instant that I ssw 
his dark, malignant face and flashing eyes I knew 
him—the ghost of Dyvsd Gryphyn! Now, you 
needn’tsmile. Assure as I sit here that was the 
face and ferm of Dyvyd Gryphyn.” 

“He went up the front stairs, you say?’ 

“Whirled up, rather.” 

“Did he come down again ?” 

No, not thas wesaw. Assoon as he vanished the 
storm that entered with him went down, and all was 
quiet, and then we saw the door was shut just as 
fast a3 it had been before he and the storm 
passed throwgh it. As soon as ever we conld collect 
our scattered senses we all came into the kitchen 
here, where we sat watching all the rest of the 
night.’’ 

“ Were you disturbed again ?” 

“No, not till sunrise; nottill we had sent Philippa 
after you. Then it came again.” 

** What came?” 

“The ghost of David Gryphyn. Just as I was re- 
joicing at the daylight and bragging that EF wasn't 
afraid of anything by sunshine, there exme a barsh 
crackling, horrid laugh that fairly curdled the very 
marrow of my backbone? I turned my head, and 
there it stooi in the door of the passage. And the 
room swam round with me and everything got dark. 
They say I fainted, but if [ did it was the first tims 
in my life, and | am nigh on to sixty years oli.” 

‘¢ Where did it go ?’”’ inquired the overseer, 

* Vanished into the dark passage. And then I, 
being a coward, bolted the door after it,” added 


* You 








“Now I do fi:k, ciillun, as your poor old Uncle | 


Gloria, 
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“It was the spectre of old Dyvyd Gryphyn ?” 
exclaimed the housekeeper. 

“ Wonderful, wonderful, wonderful—if true!’’ 
mused the overseer, ° 

“Now, Peter Cummings, do you remember 
twenty-two years ago last night, when I was sitting 
up alone in the hall — for Dyvyd Gryphyn to 
come home, how the barred and bolted door burst 
open, and he entered with a whirlwind, and how I 
followed him, thinking it was himself in the flesh ? 
Don’t you remember how we all searched the house 
over, without being able to find a trace of him ? And 
you know that the very next morning his dead body 
was brought home by the men who had found it on 
the duelling ground beyond Wolf's Gap, thirty 
miles away, and at least twelve hours before his 
ghost appeared tome. Yes, at the very time his 
body was lying, stark dead and eold, on the ground, 
thirty miles away, his spectre passed before me in 
the way that I have told!” 

‘* Yes, I remember all that. 
that the longest dayI live!” 
thoughtfully. 

“Well, and again last night, when his body has 
been monldering in the grave for twenty-two years, 
his spectre passed before us twice! Now explain 
that in any way, if you can.” 

“TI can’t pretend to explain it, Peggy. The thing 
todo now is to search the house,” said the over- 
seer. 

‘Yes, you may do that; but you will find no more 
signs of Dyvyd Gryphyn’s ghost to-day than you 
found twenty-two years ago.” 

“I don’t expect to do so,” 

‘* What do you expect, then ?” 

“‘Not much of anything, unless it is, perhaps, some 
lurking tramp or sneak thief hidden away to wait for 
a chance of stealing.”’ 

“Oh, a sneak-thief! He didn’t look much like.a 
sneak of any sort, the way he came in, riding on the 
whirlwind! He looked more like the black dee him- 
self!’? said Philippa. 

“Come, we are losing time. Let us commence our 
search. Will you come with us, ma’am, or remain 
here ?” respectfully inquired the overseer. 

“I will go with you, certainly,’’ said Gloria, 
rising. 

“ And so will I,” added Philippa. 

“We will all go, except the servants, who must re- 
main to get the dinner and replenish the fires,’’ con- 
cluded Mrs. Brent. 


I shall never forget 
said the overseer, 


“ Oh, chillun, ef yer poor old Uncle Zeddy hab | 
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[IN FEAR AND TREMBLING. ] 


got to stay here, couldn’t her gib me de ‘mount ob a 
ra’ er 

But before the old man could finish his sentence 
the search committee had left the kitchen, and 
sy filing along the narrow passags leading to the 

all. 

They entered every room on the ground floor in 
turn, searched thoroughly, found no trace of the 
stranger’s visit, and finally locked each room as they 
left it, drawing out the key, and taking it away. 

“ That is to prevent any interloper dodging us by 
sneaking from one room to another,” tne overseer 
explained, as, after having made a thorough though 
fruitless investigation of the ground floor, they began 
to ascend the great staircase. 

They reached the upper hall, which was square in 
form, with doors on every side leading into the 
chambers, 

They looked first iato the empty room, finding no 
vestige of the late intruder. 

Then they examined the housekeeper’s room, 
which was discovered to be in the usual state. 

Next they opened that which had been occupied by 
David Lindsay during the three days of his short 
sojourn at Gryphynshold, and found it undisturbed. 
Each of all these rooms they locked up on leaving it, 
and withdrew the key, for the reasons already stated 
by Mr. Cammings—to prevent any lurking ‘‘ stow- 
away’’ from eluding them by creeping from one 
room to another. 

Finally Mr. Cummings asked permission to ex- 
amine the lady’s own private apartment, 

‘* Why, of course, you must search my room also, 
It was as open to intrusion last night as any of the 
othere,”’ answered Gloria. 

“ Will you kindly enter before us, then, ma’am ?” 
deferentially requested the overseer. 

*T’ll stand by you, Madame Gloria,” exclaimed 
Philippa, pressing to her side. Right face—for- 
ward—march !”” 

The two young women went to the door of 
Gloria’s roum, opened it and entered. 

But immediately recoiled with a simultaneous 
exclamation : 

**Oh-h-h |”? 

“* What is it?” inquired the overseer. 

“1s anybody there?” questioned the housekeeper. 

The two young men said nothing, but craned 
their heads to peer into the chamber. 

“That accounts for the dreadful noise we heard 
last night,” whispered Gloria. 
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I should think it might account for an earth- 
quake,” replied Philippa, in the same low tone. 

** But what is the matter there?’’ again demanded 
the housekeeper. 

‘‘Hadn’t we better go in, ma’am ?” inquired the 
overseer. 

“Yes, come in,’’ replied the lady, leading the 
way. ° 
The whole party followed her into the apartment, 
around which they gazed in astonishment. 

Here, indeed were many vestiges of the lawless, 
nocturnal visitor. 

The time-honoured, old black walnut escritoire 
had been violently thrown down; its drawers and 
cabinets broken, and their partitions scattered far 
apart, and their contents, papers, parchments, and so 
forth, strewn widely over the floor, 

Closets had been ransacked and old garments and 
books thrown out. The old bureau had been over- 
hauled, and Gloria’s little property tumbled out op 
the floor. Lastly, the bedclothes, pillows, and mat- 
tresses had been tossed up in the utmost confusion. 

“Did any soul eversee anything like this ?’’ de- 

ded h keeper in dismay. 

‘This is the work of some being more substantia! 
than a ghost,” said the overseer, shaking his head 
grimly. 

“T told you so. It is the work of the black dee 
himself. And Madame Gloria, it was evidently you 
who was the object of his visit. He came to fetch 
you, Madame Gloria, as is evident from his visit to 
your room, and his tossing up your bed with his 
pitchfork in searchof you. Oh, Madame Gloria, you 
will not think of remaining another night in the 
house of which Dyvyd Gryphyn seems to have given 
Satan the freedom ?” pleaded Philippa, half in jest 
and half in earnest. 

*‘No,” slowly and gravely answered the young 
lady. ‘I shall not remain here after to-day, I will 
go to the gate lodge with you and your aunt to-night, 
and to-morrow morning I will set out for Woll’s 
Gap, where I shall remain until I can hear from my 
friends. Mr, Cummings, you will please lock up 
this room as you locked up the rest, and withdraw 
the key. We will all go down now, forI daresay 
Aunt Judy has dioner ready, andI am sure, after 
your long ride and fatigue, you must require re- 
freshment,” added Gloria, as she led the way from 
the sacked chamber, followed by all her wonder- 


ing party. 





(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER V. 


By the time Bettina had finished her letter it was 
past midnight, and the fire on the hearth had burned 
into a glowing heap of coals, to which she drew up 
with a shiver, for she felt cold and weary after her 
long vigil. 

She began mechanically to let down her long 


air. 

While brushing it she fell intoadreamy reverie, 
as one is apt to do when looking into the depthsof a 
glowing heap of coals; from this she was sharply 
aroused by the sound of a handful of fine gravel 
thrown against her window. 

She started up livid, with wild eyes, and panting 
breath, feeling Tike a hunted creature to whom no 
respite is given by the yelping pack in pursuit. 

For a moment she was powerless to move, but stood 
waiting for a second signal, which would leave her no 
option but to obey the imperious summons which 
had been made in the same way, too often before, to 
leave her in doubt as to who was there, and what 
was required of her. 

The signal had been made on one of the end win- 
dow. but Bettina knew that the next movement of 
the intruder would be to climb to the roof of the 
veranda and demand admittance to her apartment. 
Denham had often come in this way before, but she 
had never received him except in the presence of 
Mrs. Ronald, and she hastened, ag soon as volition 
returned to her, to knock sharply on the wall which 
divided the two rooms, knowing that her faithful 
friend would join her as soon as possible, 

The scratching was followed by impatient tapping 
on the window panes, and Bettina summoned courage 
to draw back the folds of the chintz curtain, and 
confront the face the very sight of which was once 
a joy to her, but which now filled her with dread and 
aversion, handsome as it was. 

The sash was fastened within,and with tremulous 
fingers she pushed back the bolt, and lifted away 
the chair she had placed against the glass doors which 
opened in the centre, 

The next moment a man of medium size, gracefully 
and elegantly made, stepped into the room and 
impatiently said: 

“You were a nice time making up your mind to 





[HUSBAND AND WIFE.) 


let me in, Mrs. Denham. I suppose you are going to 
make up for the incivility by giving me a kiss.’’ 

Bettina shrank away from him as he would have 
approached her, and putting out both hands before 
her, impetuously said: 

“You kissed me for thelast time, Gerald Denham, 
on the day we parted for good cause, as you well 
know. Do not offer to come nearer me than you are, 
for I will not submit to be even touched by you.” 

“ How could you help yourself if I chose to claim 
the right to kiss my own wife ?’’ he insolently asked, 
and there was a smile of mocking power on his face 
that almost maddened her, knowing how helpless 
she really was, 

As he stood there before her he looked the very in- 
carnation of youth, health, and manly beauty. 

It was difficult to believe that a creature who was 
externally so magnificently endowed by nature could 
be destitute of the diviner beauty of goodness and 
truth; but to her cost, Bettina had found that such 
was the case, 

Since the rupture between them, he had appeared 
to find pleasure in showing her how heartless, how 
base be could shock her pride and wound her heart. 

With scornful anger she said: 

‘You have forfeited all right to claim me as your 
wife, and you have long understood that our souls are 
as far asunder as the opposite poles of the world. 
To me you can never be anything again but the 
ee of my happiness and the persecutor of my 
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“ Hoity-toity, how tragic we are, to be sure,” he 
said, with indolent mockery, as he moved away from 
her and threw himself into the cushioned chair, the 
only comfortable one in the room, ‘‘ WhenI came to 
you as Denham of Denholm Hall, one of the finest 
old mansions in England, I expected a different re- 
ception.” 

“If you had come as the heir-apparent of the 
throne of England you had no right to suppose that 
I would accord you a welcome, When we parted last, 
I believed that I was finally rid of you and your 
exactions ; but I suppose you have come back to re- 
new them under the plea that you have not yet had 
time to-receive remittances from the aunt whose 
liberality, I confess, is somewhat doubtful to me.”’ 

A slight flush of shame, or anger, passed over Den- 
ham’s face, but he lightly said : 

“What a shrewd little divineress you are, Betty, 
for that is exactly my predicament. There is no 
doubt, though, that my aunt will make me a liberal 
allowance, I have that assurance from herself, but 








I have not yet had time to receive remittances. I 
did not come here to-night, however, to ask you for 
money. I sent you a letter, and I became so im- 
patient to know how you regarded my proposal, that 
I took a midnight ride with the aid of one of the 
stable boys at Mount Vernon.”’ 

‘*Mrs, Washington’s guest!’ exclaimed Bettina 
“You stated that you were going on to Alexandria, 
and I had no idea that she would offer you the hos- 
pitality of her house, knowing, as she must, the 
terms on which you stand with my father, who is 
her husband’s trusted friend.” 

Denham laughed with a sort of sneering amuse- 
ment which was very exasperating. 

“There may be reasons and reasons, you know, for 
her politeness tome. One of them I will tell you 
presontly—the other is that I could tell her all the 
particulars of thesurrender; and as I was only a 
passenger on the boat sent by the commander-in- 
chief with private letters to my lady, I did not 
hesitate to accept the invitation she gave me to tarry 
for one night atleast. AsI had not hoped for such 
good fortune, I had written to you on my way to 
Alexandria, I determined to see you myself before 
you had time to harden your heart against me, and 
make up your mind to refuse the position I think is 
due to you as the mistress of my future home,” 

“* My heart has already passed through a harden- 
ing process, so far as you are concerned,” replied 
Bettina, coldly, ‘* and you might have spared me this 
intrusion. Such a question as this cannot be decided 
hastily—too much is involved init. I sat up to 
answer your letter, and that is how you found moe 
awake. If you will take the reply and go, I shall be 
very glad, for I am very tired, and more sick at heart 
than I can express.” 

Denham glanced at her,and carled his lip slightly, 
unmoved by her pallor, or the deep suffering indi- 
cated by the dark circles beneath her eyes. 

Her letter lay on the open portfolio, folded and 
addressed. 

He took it carelessly, and said : 

“T may as well look overit here, and see what you 
have to say; though I think, for the sake of the 
child, you haveno right to refuse my offer.” 

By this time Mrs. Ronald had made a complete 
toilet, without which she was far too punctilious to 
appear before Denham, and had slipped into the room 
so noiselessly that he had not observed her entrance, 
though Bettina was aware of her presence. 

She had sat down on the chair nearest the door, 
and from there her voice came with disagreeable 
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effect to the ears of Denham, though the words she 
spoke were in his favour. 

"So I told Betty to-night, sir; but I fear shedoss 
not take the same view of the case that we do.”’ 

Denham turned sharply around with am impatient 
oath on bis lips. 

“ What brings you here, madame? Am I never to 
be allowed to see my wife without having you as 
one too many to the party ? I beg your pardon, Mrs. 
Ronald, but you see I am notaspatientas Job was.” 

“T came at the request of your wife, Mr. Denham,” 
was the dignified reply; ‘‘and it iemypurpose to 
stay till I see that window closed om you. Fam the 
only friend she can consult in her anomalous po 
and just now I am inclined to be yours too, if bam 
treated with civility by you.” 

“Yes, I know old cats will scrateh unless they are 
stroked the right way. If you arereally on my side 
I am ready to do the right thing, but them you know 
you havébsen awful hard on me, old lady. You 
have said things to me that the most good-natured 
man alive could not be expected to fasget.” 

“ Nor forgive,” added Mrs. Ronald, “for I have 
told you the truth about yourself. Bam no. better 
friend to you now than I have slwags been, bat in 

pite of that I am constrained, om Betty's account, 
to advise her to accept the position yom offer if you 
can prove to her satisfaction, and msime, that it is 
yours to bestow.” 

«Oh, you shall be quite satisfied, madame. Here 
is the lawyer's letter simply informing me of 
Walter’s death, and the actual position of the estate ; 
and he recommends me to return to England without 
delay, and endeavour, by my future good conduct, 
to wim the good opinien of my aunt, that she may 
eventually makeme herheir. I intend to accept his 
advice, and it ismastural that I should wish to take 
my wife and childwith me to my ancestral home.”’ 

After glancing over the letter, and seeing that 
Denham had correctly represented its contents, Mrs. 
Ronald held it toward Bettina, who, exhausted and 
worn out with all she had lately gone h, sat 
passsive, listening intently to what so ly con- 
cerned herself. 

She also read the lawyer's words, but they seemed 
to make little impression on her. She said, in a 
dull tone: 

“This only holds out vague encouragement—it 
promises nothing. Let me see what Mrs. Denham 
e.ys.” 

“Of course, you must have the money question 
settled, or you will have none of me,” said Denham, 
with asncer. “ You may seo for yourself what she 
ways.” 

He handed an open letter to her which he took 
from the same envelope which had contained the 
iawyer’s,and she read the following lines : 





“Dennorm Hai, ENGLAND. 
“Sept. 24, 17—. 

“My Dear Nernew,— 

**The hand of the Lord has been 
heavily laid on me, and I am nearly crushed by the 
blow. 

‘* My dear Walter is no more; he died after but 
three days’ illness of fever, brought on from ex- 
posure during a severe storm, which eaught him far 
from any housein whieh he could take shelter. 

“it is very hard tossy the ‘ Lord's will be done ;’ 
bat I am trying to think that my boy was more 
wanted in the higher world, and will be.more useful 
there than here. 

‘** You bave led a.wild life, I know, Gerald, but I 
think there is some good in you, and, under different 
circumstances, I trust it may be developed. You 
know how the property is situated—that I have the 
exolusive disposal of it at my death, though it has 
always, or for centuries, passed from father toson in 
the Denham family. 

“ Mr. Strahan, my lawyer, will explain all the busi- 
ress details, and satiefy you of the equity of my 
slaim, so I will say nothing evncerning.it. 

‘*T write this to say to you, Gerald, that I have ro 
wiah to be unjust to you in any particular, and if 
you will reform your ways, and come back as the 
orodigal son, I will do the part of a near kinswoman 
by you; andifl! find you deserving of the trust, the 
oid acres, with all the improvements I have put ca 
them, may yet be yours. All depends on yourself. 

“ Return to your native land as speedily as possible 
and establish yourself at tie Hall. Iwill give you 
the same allowance which sufficed to my boy ; a thou- 
sand pounds a@ year, one-fifth of the revenue of the 
estate. You will havea home at the Hall, and that 
sum I consider amply sufficient for your personal 
wants. 

““ Come back to me, Gorald, and try to fill honour- 
ably the place of the boy I mourn so deeply. 


“ MartrHa DzNHAM.,”’ 


When she had finished reading it, Denham, who 





had watched her closely, trying to discover what im- 
pression was made on her by its contents, exultingly 
said: 

“T hope that is satisfactory to you, madame? It 
is explicit enough, I am sure.” 

“Yes, it is satisfactory if it is genuine,’’ replied 
Bettina, looking him firmly intheface. ‘“ You have 
deceived me so cruelly that you should not be sur- 
prised at my doubts. This letter has no envelope, 
no postage stamp, and Tam unacquainted with Mrs. 
Denham’s writing.” 

He regarded her with such fury in his eyes that 
she shivered and grew-even paler than before. 

“What do you mean by such an insinuation as 
that?” he hoarsely asked. ‘‘ Do you suppose me 
eapable of forging # letter in my aunt’s name? That 
one was sent to me in the same envelope which 
brought me Strahan’seommunieation, My aunt did 
not know my address, and she left it to bim to find 
out how the package would’ reach me safely. I ex 
plain thus far, that you may have no excuse for re- 
fusing to go with me and accepting the part of .s 
dutiful wife.” 

Bettina’s courage had sustained her thus far in 
spite of the conflict of feeling rmging im her heart ; but 
alt force seemed suddenly to desert her, and she sunk 
back, faintly saying : 

“Go away now, and leave me to think over my 
position, and make up my mind, Iwill be worse 
than death to me to be torn from my native land— 
from the poor old father who will be desolate with- 
out me, and I must have time to—to think over all 
thatisatwstake for my child, that I may reeoncile 
myself to the thought of going with you. You have 
forfeited all claim en me—I have utterly lost faith 
in you—and it will be far betterfor beth of us to 
remain apart. Take my letter with you, and weigh 
its contenta well. Only leave me alone in my 
— and eee child will ever 
claim anything from r estate.’ 

Her voice failed og Mrs. Ronald hastened 
to her side, anxiously saying to Denhaw in a low 
tone: ; 

“Leave your cause in my hands. Go, if you 
have any consideration for my poor girl. Shevbas 
suffered so much that she will be ill if not leit to re- 

ose.”’ 
Grinding his teeth with repressed rage, Denham 
strode to the window, threw it opev, and angrily 
said: 

“T will give her a week. At the end of that time 
see that she has come to her right reason, Mrs. 
Ronald, or it may be worse for her than she thinks.” 

The next moment he was goue, 


CHAPTER VI. 


Berrina lay white and still for many moments 
after Denham had disappeared. 

She did not lose the control of her senses, though 
she felt so faint and weak that it seemed to her that 
if death would come then and release her from 
further conflict with herself, she could welcome him 
as a deliverer indeed. 

Mrs. Ronald loosened her clothes, applied’ such 
simple remedies as were at hand, and she finally sat 
up and fesbly said: 

“You can leave now, Nanty. I have not strength 
left to say anqther word. I will go to bed and try 
to sleep. I feel so stunned that perhaps uncon- 
sciousness may come to me in slumber, and enable 
me to throw aside, for a few hours, the weary 
burden of thought.” 

“TI will be your maid and help you to undress, my 
dear, before I go to my own room. You ere trem- 
bling, and as weak asa child.” 

Bettina submitted silently to ave her long hair 
plaited and wound around her head, for she felt 
her own inability to perform the service for her- 
self, 

Her old friend saw her ssfely in bed and then 
went to her own room, and prepared a composing 
dranght made from a decoction of hops compounded 
by herself, and going back, with some difficulty 
persuaded Bettina to drink a portion of the bitter 
Graught. 

When this had been accomplished, the over- 
wrought girl threw her arm over the neck of her 
fast friend, and hysterically said : 

* You are always good to me, Nanty, and I am 
grateful; but if you wish me to love you still, you 
must leave me to fight my battle alone. Don’t 
attempt to take his side, and never say another 
word to influence me. If my love for my poor, dis- 
owned child does not prevail over my own selfish- 
ness, nothing can. Kiss me good night, as you used 
to do in my childish days.” 

Nrs. Ronald complied with the request, and’ ten- 
derly said: 

‘*Sleep sweetly, my lamb, and be sure that I 


will never willingly do or say anything to annoy 
you.” : 

Leftto herself, Bettina almost immediately fel] 
into thatdeep, leaden repose whicli is often the 
result. ofimtense mental action. 

Natureseemed to have worn herself out, and to 
demand,as her right, that perfect rest should be 
accorded:as the one boon imperiously required. 

No dream came to bring back the past, and sho 
lay as stilband motionless asa tired child, gaining 
new powerto “ suffer and be still,” the lot of so 
many of hersex. 

She sleptuntil a late hour on the following day, 
and when Mrs. Ronald came in to see if she was 
ready for breakfast, she had not the heart to 
awaken her from the sleep she knew she so greatly 


Melissa had not yet made her appearance, much 
to the surpriseof the old lady, and softly closing the 
door, she went:down to ascertain the cause of that 
handmaid’s delinquency. 

On inquiring, it seemed that the negroes bad pro- 
longed their festivities after their return to their 
own ins, and the reault was that more than one 
of themrwas unfit for the duties of the day. 

The giti’s mother came to excuse her on the plea 
of a severe headache. 

Breakfast was later than usual,and when Mrs. 
Ronald entered the dining-room she found the 
a of the house fretful and annoyed at the 

elay. 

‘Where is Betty?” he sharply asked. ‘‘Is she 
going to keep back the morning meal by failing to 
appear promptly? ‘She did not carouse half the 
night, | suppose,as these blackamoors did, because 
I allowed them» a few hours freedom. That's the 

dulgence.’’ 


i 
‘ "that Betty is far —_ well 
Bonald, gravely. “I 
thought it hest to let ber sleep on, as she was 
nervous last night-and did not retire till very late.’’ 

“Nervous!” heirritably ~— “ What business 
has she to cultivate nerves ? They are not suited to 
pour day, nor our country, and when she was grow- 
ing into womanhood she was as little likely.to com- 
plain of netvousness as any blithe young lassI ever 
saw. But something has come over her in the last 
year or two that I can’t understand. If I thought 
she was pining after that villain I was idiot enough 
to receive into my house on the pieaof kinsmanship 
I believe that I could hardly find it in my heart to 
forgive her. Do you think that she really cares atill 
for Gerald Denham, Cousin Nancy ?” 

‘Lhe old lady tried to conceal her own nervousness 
as she hastened to say : 

‘Tam very certain that Betty has no love for 
the person you refer to, Site had a long illness, 
you remember, after her return from that unfortu- 
nate visit to Miss Manly, and that. ia. sufficignt 
-} account for the change in her that you complain 


“ Yes, blight him! for he was the cause: of it all, 
and he has.dared to come back to this neighbour- 
hood again, hoping, perhaps, to get within speech 


6f her. Juat let him dare to attempt such a thing! 
Just let him try. it!” 

He panted with anger at the mere thought of so 
great an outrage. 

Mrs. Ronald regarded him with frightened. eyes, 
and trembled at the thonght of what the result 
might be if heeven suapected the presence of hia 
hated kinsman in the room of his danghter on the 
previous night. 

If he ever discovered the actual relation between 
these two, she began to fear that a stzoke of apo- 
plexy might take him off, and leave poor Bettina to 
a lifelong remorse, in addition to alk her other 
trouble, 

Before Mrs. Ronald found anything to say in 
reply to this explosion, the servant. came in with 
breakfast, and it was eaten almost in silence. Then 
Mr. Carr went ont on the piazza to e too and 
fro, and smoke his morning pipe, filled with to- 
bacco grown on his own place. 

The old lady had scarcely congratulated herself 
on his disappearance when sheheard him ealling on 
her to come to him, in a voice of angry excitement 
which made her shiver with dread anticipation of 
what was coming. 

She hurried out, leaving the cook in the midst of 
her orders for the day, and found Mr. Carr stand- 
ing at the far end of the piazza which extended 
under his danghter’s room. 

He was pointing to a gap among the running roses 
which grew luxuriantly ow that spot, and he furi- 
ously cried out : 

“Someone has climbed up from below, and let 
himself down again, and Betty’s window opens on 
the roof. Have you any idea who would have dared 
to attempt such a thing, Nancy ? Has my daughter 
- n disturbed? Has anything been stolen from 

er ” 


room r 





Yor a moment Mrs, Ronald’s heart stood still, and 
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she felt incapable of replying; so she pretended to 
be closely examining the injury ‘done to the vines 
till she gained control of her voice. 

“Lam sure that no burglar has entered Betty's 
room since last evening, and her window is securely 
fastened on the inside. I saw to that myself before 
I left her alone last night. It.is a pity that the 
vines are torn, but a dog may have done it.” 

“ My dogs.have better manners than to.go through 
a nest of roses, Mrs. Ronald,” was the dry response. 
“Lam bound to believe you if you aay that no- 
thing has been interfered with in my daughter's 
room, but I think someone must have attempted to 
get into it. This reminds me thatl heard Nero 
growl last night after I had retired to bed, but he 
was soon quieted, and I thought it was some one of 
my people crossing the yard. I thought nothing 
more of it tillnow, but I. begin to believe that the 
man I hate worst of all living creatures was here 
last night, hoping to open .communicetion with 
Betty. The dogs know him, and,after.a, growl or 
two, would let him pass unmolested. Tell me, on 
your soul, Naney Ronald, would Bettina Carr en- 
courage, or even permit, Gerald Denham to visit 
this place in a clandestine manner for the purpose 
of gaining an interview with her ?’’ 

In the midst of her great perturbation Mrs. 
Ronald rejoiced that this question was put in such 
a form as enabled her to evade it, and, for a time, 
avert the storm which she felt certain must soon 
burst over them, 


She said, with perfect conviction of the truth of | 


her words: 

“Tan perfectly certain that if Mr. Denham made 
such an attempt as you suspect it was witlrout the 
knowledge or wish of Bettina. I assure you that 
she has no love for him—no confidence ja his prin- 
ciples. She was but a child when she was so carried 
away by the glamour of his beauty and his won- 
derful power to charm when he chooses to make the 
effort to dc so; but she has told you herself tiat 
she is pletely disenchanted,” 

‘** Yes, she has led me to believe all this, but the 
heart of a girlis @ead puzzle, and if not desper- 
ately wicked, as the good Book says of all our 
hearts, it is often very deceitful. Betty may have 
deceived herself, and she may still cherish tender 
feelings toward that'wretch. Ah, if I thought so! 
if Lbelieved it ! Lam not:certain that I would not 
disown her as my daughter, dear and precious as 
she has aiways been to me.”’ 

His voice broke, his head fell upon his breast, and 
he stood some moments lost in gloomy reverie.. 

Mrs. Ronald pitied him from the depths of her 
heart, for. she knew only too well that not for many 
more days would he be permitted to rest in the 
delusion that no one had so strong a claim on his 
idolised daughter. as he possessed. 

Denham would soon make his power felt, and 
revenge himself by striking # deadly. blow.at. tha 
pride and affections of this hanghty old man, who 
believéd that noblagse oblige inculcates a lesson 
which the man he eo heartily despised had never 
learned. 

The old lady faintly said : 

“Yon would nevér give up your last living child, 
Consin Robert, let her act as she may. You may 
be sure that she would never willingly do anything 
to displease you.”’ 

“Perhaps not—perhaps not. She has been a good 
and loving child to me, and Heaven alone knows 
what she is to me; but I tell you, Nancy, that 
sooner than have a dishoroured traitor establish an 
influence’ over her life, E would willingly lay her in 
the graveyard where-six mounds show how many I 
have loved and lost, and go to my own rest a deso- 
late, heart-broken man.” 

Mrs. Ronald trembled‘at theintensity with which 
this was spoken, but-she feared to reply lest she 
might betray something of that which she so 
earnestly desired to conceal till some definite eourse 
of action was decided on. 

She could only stand in dejected silence, anxious 
to escape, yet fearing toleave him too abruptly. 

Mr. Carr suddenly raised his head, and fixing his 
cyes piercingly upon her, almost brusquely asked : 

“Are you not in my danghter’s confidence, Mrs. 

tonald? She has no mother, and it seems to me 
natural that.she should seekia matermal friend in 
you.” 

For a moment she quailed before his glance, but 
easily fluttered as she was,Mrs. Ronald managed 
to maintain as much self-poseession as she usually 
evinced in any trying moment of her life. 

aa voice did not. tremble, as she said with some 

ignity : 

“T have tried to beatender and considerate friend 
to your daughter, Cousin Robert, and I know enough 
of her feelings to assure you that her affection for 
sou is far stronger than for the man of whom you 
seem to be so jealous.”’ . 

“* But does she love him at all?’’ he Mashed out. 








“Can a child of my race, who has been taught that 
without honour a man is less worth than tne beasts 
of the field, consent to cherish in her heart any feel- 
ing save contempt for such a traitor as Gerald 
Denham? Jealous, am I? I think not; for lam 
not so selfish as to wish to keep Betty entirely to 
myself. Ifthe man was what I believed him to ba 
when I accepted him as a guest in my house, I would 
give Her to him gladly—gladly ; bat such as he ie, I 
cannot bear to think that Betty is weak enough to 
waste a regreéon him.” 

“1f she regrets anything, it is that she ever met 
him; and now please let me go to my morning 
duties. I left Laura waiting her orders for the 
day.’ 

Before a reply could be given, Mrs. Ronald 
hurried away fearing that the persistent question- 
ing of the the suspicious father might elicit some- 
thing that would hasten the explosion she ao deeply 
dreaded. ’ 

Apparently forgetful of his gout, Mr. Carr 
marched to. and fro on the veranda, calling on balf 
a dozen young negroes in turn to send the gardener 
to him without delay. 

When the man came orders were given to him to 
cut away the multiflora rose which formed a net- 
work of verdure over the end of the piazza, and had 
spread out its lohg, clinging branches upon the 
wali of the house. 

Sam regarded him with an air of stolid surprise, 
as he said : 

‘** Hfain’t marster done forgot dat de mistis as was, 
planted dis here rose-vine wid her own han’s? It’s 
growded wonderfal, an it seems a pity to t’ar it up 
by de roots.” 

In his anger and apprehension on his daughter’s 
account, Mr. Carr had forgotten this; everything 
connected with the memory of his dead wife was 
sacred to him, and he huskily replied; 

“ Phank you, Sam, for reminding me of that. Tha 
vine must stand, of course. I was only thinking 
that it has grown go large that it may furnish the 
meens of climbing to the roof of the veranda, and 
several windows open upon it, you know.” 

“ Lor’ bless your life, marster, the yard’s safe as 
de inside.o’ da house, wi’ Nero an’ Leanderto guard 
it. Them dogs knows what dey’s kep fur, ad’ dey 
wouldn't.let no stranger come nigh de wrandy.”’ 

** Well—perhaps not; but I thoughtI heard soma 
one in the yard lastnight. The dogs growled, but 
that was all. I fear they are growing old and care- 
less. Do you know of a young bloodhound that I 
can get? Some precaution must be taken, and 
perhaps it will be better to let the rose-vine stnd, 
and get a reliable guard for the yard.” 

“Yes, sah; and I knows whar to fine jes’ what 
you want. Black Tom, over at Grimston, has a 
dog to sell dat he calls Lightuin’; and lightnin’ he 
is, sure enough, for he’s always ready to strike at 
somebody or somefin what riles his temper.” 

“Very well; bargain with Tom for him this very 
day, and have him over here before nightfall.” 

** Bat; sah; ‘he’s savage as a meat-ax, an’ ef he 
was let loose in de yard he wouldn't let a soul come 
into it thout trying to tear “em to pieces. Some- 
body mus” go an’ githim unsenu to ’em afore he can 
be brung here.” Z 

‘Phat is true ; I forgot how savage they are. 
Take your boy, Pomp, over to Grimston and let him 
make friends with the animal. He must be brought 
here as soon as possible, remember.” 

‘* He'll come afore long, sah, be suro, for doga 
takes as nat’rally to Pompey as ducks demselves 
takes to water. He’s my own boy fur dat, sah.” 

** So much the better,” said his master. “Go, 
now, and attend to it at once.” 

When Sam called ap his son from a game of 
hide-and-seek on the lawn, and informed him of the 
new dignity delegated to him as the tamer and 
keeper of a ferocious bloodhound, Por pey was in- 
elined to rebel; but 2 sndden look of intelligence 
came into his face when he was told that the master 

anted a new protector for the yard, and he said, 
with alacrity : ; 

“ Oh, in conrse I’m gwine to do de best I kin to 
keep de critter ont’n migcuief, an’ he shan’t tear 
nobody as comes here, ef I kin ’vent it.’’ 

“ De marster looked sort o’ vicious like when he 
axed ’bout Lightnin’ an’ I b’lieves he wants him to 
tear somebody to flinders,’’ said his father, medita- 
tively. ‘ I wonder, now, who it is he thinks would 
come here\an’ try to git in de house to rob it?” 

Pompey replied with a sort of suppressed 
laughter. 

He mystified Sam by saying : 

“ Ef anybody comes here ’tain’t after common 
stealin’. Thar’s things better wurf gettin’ than 
silver an’ gold sometimes, you mind my words, 
daddy. Ef I don’t keep a sharp look-out on dat 
dorg de mischief might be to pay, so I’m goin’ to 
be mighty keerful, I tell you.” 

The elder negro stopped, and regarded his off- 








one 
spring in admiring silence; but he presently found 
words to say: 

**You’s sharp, you is, Pomp; an’ you knows on 
which side your bread’s buttered. Wf anybody kin 
tell who it was what broke down dem rose-bushes 
las’ night,I reckin it’s you.” 

“An’ ef I kin, I ain't aywineto make a zany of 
myself by doin’ of it, so dar.” 

Afterthat they walked on in silence, each one 
chuckling’ to himself over the thought that the 
master could be so easily outwitted aud his precau- 
tion prove vain. 

Tire negroes on the place all knew that Denham 
hac returued to the neighbourhood, and they knew 
enoagh of former love passages between him and 
their young mistress to have theirown opinions as 
to what had brought him back to the vicinity of 
Carmora. 

With his gracious address and uncommon beauty 
of person, be had won great popularity among them, 
and they hoped he would become the busbai.d of 
their mistress and eventually the owner of them- 
selves, auticipating an easy time under the rule of 
agay, pleasure-loving man, with a kind word for the 
humblest ofthem when he casually met them on 
the place. 

* # * ag * * 

The day was bright and soft, and Mr. Carr sat on 
the piazza watching the river, exp»cting new tidings 
from the scene of the last strife, avd anxious for the 
return of the messenger he had dispatched to Alex- 
andria for his mail. His daughter had not yet 
appeared, and he was chafing at her prolonged 
absence, 

Suddenly the sound of a fife blown with great 
vigour, occasionally accumpanied by a tap on a 
drum, was wafted on the breeze, and turning to look 
down the river he saw'a light boat with sail set 
skimming over the water in the direction of his own 
landing. 

‘* Someone sent, or coming, especially for me,’’ he 
muttered. ‘If it should only prove to be Clayton 
now, how gladly I would welcome him, And why 
shouldn’t it be, for he has promised me a visit as 
soon as he could claim a furlough. We must havea 
grand dinner, and keep the whole boat’s crew till it 
is over. I have done nothing yet to show my patriotie 
pride in our victory, and I am burning to signalise 
my joy, even if I am old and crippled.” 

Before the boat came near the shore a messenger 
had been sent to Mrs, Ronald, asking her to come to 
him, and when she rather reluctantly obeyed the 
summons, he relieved Ler apprehensions by saying : 

‘* Here are friends coming, Nancy, and the best 
we have must be forthcoming. Tell the cook to do 
her best on the dinner, and I will not forget it when 
Christmas comes. I hope a dear friend is coming ; 
in fact I have a strange presentiment that he is on 
that boat which is about to land. He is my model 
gentleman and hero, and I wish my daughter to make 
herself as attractive as possible, that she may give 
him a fitting welcome. He has nover seen her sinco 
she was a child, and I wish her to makea good im- 
pression upon him. See that she makes a becoming 
toilet, if you please, Cousin Nancy, for of late she hss 
not seemed to care much about her appearance. Her 
indifference has annoyed me, and I wish her to pay 
more attention to her dress.” 

‘* As to the dinner,” said Mrs, Ronald, with a little 
attempt at stateliness, I anticipated the arrival of 
friends, and:strangers too, perhaps, at such an excit- 
ing time as this,and Iaura already has her orders. 
Of course, we always give of our best to such guests 
as arrive. As to Bettina, poor child, she is not yet 
out of bed; I would not allow avyoue to arouse her, 
and she looks go peaceful in her sleep that it seems 
a pity to dogo, even to give her your message.” 

“ Zounds! madame, it is going on to eleven o'clock, 
and unless Betty was up «ll night she must be reaiy 
to rise by now. I hate indolence, and this is the 
acme of it. Tell her that 1 am Icokiog for Colonel 
Clayton, and that will put new life into her. If it 
doesn’t, she is no true daughter of mine.”’ 

“Twili tell her, but how do you kvow who is 
coming on that boat? It is too far off to distinguish 
people.’”’ 

‘- Not if the heart speaks, as mine does. I often 
feel the approach of a dear friend before I can pos- 
sibly see him. Besides, Clayton promised to visit 
me at tho earliest opportunity after the close of th» 
war. We have fought oar last battle with the 
English, in this strife, at any rate, cousin, and I aim 
justified in looking for my iriend till he appears.” 

‘That isone of your strange fancies,” said the 
old lady, smiling. 

But as she lingered to watch the approach of tha 
boat it turned towards the shore, anda gentleman 
stood up and removed his chapeau, making a military 
salute. 

The next moment it was lost sight of under the 
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bluff, but in that brief instant Mr, Carr had recog- 
nised the person of the friend he declared he was 
about to welcome, 

*It is Clayton; I told you he was coming,’’ he 
exultingly said. “Ishall go down myself to the 
lazy hall and wait for him there. Warn Betty at 
once, that she may have time to make herself as 
handsome as possible.” 

The place called the “lazy hall” was a small 
arbour under the trees growing near the edge of 
the bluff. It was carpeted with turf, and had seats 
running around three sides, the fourth being open 
to the river. The name was a quaint fancy of the 
owner of the place, because so many idle hours were 
passed there by different members of the family. 

The road leading to the house passed within a 
few feot of it, and from its commanding position 
the landing belonging to the place and a fine view of 
the Potomac was obtained. 

Thither Mr. Carr betook himself, while Mrs. 
Ronald went upstairs slowly, pondering in her own 
mind what this new complication would lead to; 
for she was very well aware that tne darling am- 
bition of her cousin’s heart was to see his daughter 


Despised by the men, and the women he 
hates. 
Then prosing, 
And dozing, 
And cozing, And boring, 
And nosing, And roaring, 


Whene’er he falls in with a rabble, 
His delight to vapour and gabble. 
He’s gruffy, And musty, 
And puffy, And tusty. 
He sits in his slippers, with back to the 
door. - 


And poring, 
And snoring, 


Near freezing, 
And teazing, 
And wheezing, 
And sneezing 


And grumbling, 
And mumbling, 
And stumbling, 
And tumbling, 


He curses the carpet, or nails in the floor. 


Oft falling, 
Oft bawling, 


Oft waking, 
Oft aching, 
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the wile of Randolph Clayton. 


(To be Continued.) 





OLD BACHELORS. 


THEY are wanderers and ramblers—never 
at home, . 

Making sure of a welcome wherever they 
roam, 

Aud every one knows that the bachelor’s 
den, 

Is a room set apart for these singular men ; 

A nook in the clouds, of some five feet by 
four, 

Though sometimes by chance it may be 
rather more. 

With skylight, or no light, ghosta, goblins, 
and gloom, 

And everywhere termed “ the old bachelor’s 
room.” 

These creatures, they say, are not valued 
at all, 

Except when the herd give a bachelor’s 
ball. 


Then dressed in their best, 

In their gold-broidered vest, 

It is known as a fact, 

That they act with much tact, 
And they lisp, ‘“‘ How d’ye do?” 
And they coo, and they woo, 
And they smile, for a while, 
Their fair guests to beguile ; 
Condescending and bending, 
For fear of offeading. 


Though inert, 


And they spy 
‘They exert, 


With their eye, 
To be pert, And they sigh, 
And to flirt, As they fly. 
And they whisk and they whiz, 
And are brisk when they quiz. 
For they meet, 
To be sweet, 
And are fleet, 
On their feet, 


Advancing 
And glancing, 
And dancing, 
And prancing. 
Sliding and gliding with minuet pace, 
Pirouetting and setting with infinite grace. 
And jumping, 
And bumping, 
And stumping, 
And thumping, 


And racing, 
And chasing, 
And pacing, 
And lacing, 
They are flittering and glittering, gallant 
and gay, 
Yawning all morning, and lounging all 
day. 
But when he grows old 
Aud his sunshine is past, 
Threescore years being told, 
Brings repentance at last. 
He then becomes an old man, 
Ilis warmest friend’s the warming pan ; 
He's fidgetty, fretful and weary ; in fine 
Loves nothing but self, and his dinner aud 
wine. 
He rates and he prates, 
And reads the debates ; 





And quaking, 
And shaking. 
His hand is unsteady, his stomach is sore, 
Uncheery, 
And dreary, 
And weary. 


And sprawling, 
And crawling, 


He’s railing, 

And failing, 

And ailing, 
And groahing and moaning, 
His selfishness owning, 
Grieving and heaving, 
Though nought is he leaving, 
But pelf and ill health, 
Himself and his wealth. 


He sends fora doctor to cure or to kill, 

Who gives him advice, and offence, and a 
pill, 

Who drops hima hint about making his 
will. 

As fretful antiquity cannot be mended, 

The miserable life of a bachelor’s ended. 

Nobody misses him, nobody sighs, 

Nobody grieves when the bachelor dies. 





MYRA THE COQUETTE, 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


Dr. WoopmAn had given such emphasis to his re- 
cital by voice and gesture, that his auditors almost 
realised the exciting scene, and Mabel and Myra, 
whilst thanking him for the narrative, drew back 
shudderingly from the precipice, with a grateful 
sense that the love of those upon whose arms they 
leaned in confidence and affection never could and 
never should be put to any cruel tests by their caprice 
and selfishness; and Heathfield and St. Clair warmly 
eulogised their new friend’s happy manner of convey- 
ing a moral in an interesting form. 

“‘ What, off again, my dear boy,” said Mrs, Bentley, 
as after six happy days passed by St. Olair in the 
society of his beloved, he announced the necessity of 
his return to town. 

“ Yes, my dear aunt, matters still want attending 
to, to restore our affairs to their usual regularity; 
but you will not long be relieved of my company. I 
must look after my lady here,”’ smiling at the blush- 
ing Myra, “orI shall have that fascinating doctor 
trying te cut me out.” 

,‘ I will remain a few days to look after your in- 
terests,” laughed Heathfield. ‘“‘I have no such fears 
on my own account, for even were there ‘another 
Richard in the field,’ Mabel is too good, too generous 
‘o get up even a mild flirtation with an honourable 
nan for the paltry purpose ot arousing my jealousy, 
or even only to tease me,” headded, witha sly glance 
at Myra. ’ 

The ready tears started to her eyes at the well- 
remembered words—Mabel looked reproachfully at 
her lover, and Leonard pressed Myra’s hand, and 
fondly whispered : 

“Don’t mind him, darling—only soon give me the 
right to call you my own, and then no doubts can 
ever rest upon your truth and constancy.” 

The intended six weeks’ sojourn in romantic Brine- 
port had expired—Mrs. Bentley’s health was re-estab- 
lished, that of her young friends invigorated. Mrs. 
Bunce had been well remunerated by her frequent 
lodgers, ‘‘ the lovyers of those dear young ladies,”’ and 
in a farewell supper to “Mr. Thomas and Mrs, 
Spencer,” expressed her hopes that she should see 
them again next year, 





Old Thomas Adams and his.wife were not the only 
ones amongst the fishing population who had blessed 
the sojourn amongst them of the ladies of Sea View 
Cottage, and now regretted their departure, for 
Leonard St. Clair and Captain Heathfield had arrived 
to escort their dear ones home, and Dr, Woodman 
was waiting to give up the friendly charge he had 
voluntarily assumed. 

“Do me one favour,’ he said, drawing St. Clair 
aside. 

‘* Name it, I am sure it will be granted,’’ was the 
response. 

“ When your marriage takes place with that dear 
girl, of whom toj think you worthy is the highest 
compliment I can pay, send for me, and let me have 
the privilege of giving her to you, as a loving father 
might give away his best loved child.’’ 

“ It shall be done,” was Leonard’s answer, and tho 
warm, mutual grasp of each other’s hand sealed the 
compact of lifelong friendship. 

Three months had elapsed since the exciting scenes 
enacted in the seaside village—the oaks in Bush- 
bury lanes and the elms in Hilton Park were chang- 
ing their verdant summer robes for the varied, but 
less enduring hues of autumn—the last sheaves of 
“golden grain’? had been stored in the farmer's 
stack yard—the “ harvest home ”’ had been celebrated 
in rural homesteads and under sacred roofs, and on 
the day following this thankful tribute having been 
offered in the ancient church of Bushbury, Mabel 
Stuart was holding sweet converse with her “con- 
stant Albert,’’ as they strolled over the common 
towards Mrs. Bentley’s house, where Myra had been 
staying for the last few days. 

“Why should we wait any longer?" inquired 
Heathfield, tenderly, ‘‘ surely we have tested each 
other’s love and fidelity sufficiently ; and now that I 
can offer you an English home I think I have @ right 
to expect you to share it.’’ 

‘* As soon asl am released from my self-imposed 
guardianship I will be yours,” she replied, sweetly. 
“Qne month from the day that Myra becomes the 
wife of St. Clair I will plight my troth to you, and 
thankfully assume the right to try to make you 
bappy.’’ 

Satisfied with this promise, and the loving looks 
which accompanied it, Heathfield made the remain- 
der of their walk agreeable by a recital of his Indian 
adventures. 

Meanwhile a similar conversation was taking place 
between St. Clair and his betrothed, Myra was coy 
and diffidentof ber power to fulfil the duties of a 
wife, 

“Tam scarcely worthy of such a position,” she 
murmured, as Leonard pressed her to name the day 
for their marriage. 

“T am the best judge of that,’ he said, fondly. 
** You have assured me of your undivided love, and 
you will not refuse to confirm my happiness by be- 
coming my wife, unless you still wish to flirt a little 
lomger,”’ he added, half playfully. 

Mabel and her lover entered the room as he thus 
spoke. 

“ What!” cried Captain Heathfield, “ does Myra 
hesitate to give you the right to restrain her from 
resuming the name of ‘ the little flirt,’ which I used 
to call her ?” 

** No, Captain Heathfield,” she replied, blushing 
deeply, “the lesson I have learned in the last few 
weeks will effectually prevent a recurrence of such 
folly. Your touching narrative of your brother's 
fate—the sad story of poor Annette Gourmet, and the 
moral of Dr. Woodman’s legend of Lorrimer’s Leap 
have left too deep an impression on my mind to 
permit me to try Leonard’s love too far, and there- 
fore,” turning to him with a touching movement of 
mingled tenderness and timidity, ‘‘I will become 
your wife, Leonard, if you wish it, in a month from 
this time.” 

The rapturous acceptance of this promise may- be 
imagined, and Heathfield also hailed it with satis- 
faction, as settling the period for his happiness to 
commence. 

No one was better pleased than Mrs. Bentley, and 
she entered heart and soul into the preparations for 
the wedding of her beloved nephew and her young 
favourite, to whom she made most beautiful presents. 
Myra begged hard for no fuss, but Mrs. Bentley set- 
tled everything as she chose, selecting as brides- 
maids Mabel, of course, the loved and loving 
guardian of the bride, the two Misses Curtis, and 
Amelia Johnson, who had graciously condoned 
Myra’s offence of having rejected Petersfield, and 
was rather glad of an opportunity of possibly mect- 
ing a few “eligibles” at her “ dearest friend’s”’ 
wedding, especially as Mrs. Bentley had sent such 
“lovely dresses ’’ for the bridesmaids. 

St. Clair had immediately apprised Captain Gordon 
of his approaching marriage, and received by re- 
turn of post the characteristic reply ; 
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“TI CONGRATULATE you, my dear fellow, with all my 
heart, and shall make my appearance in Bushbury 
in sufficient time to receive a proper introduction to 
your bride before I support you through the trying 
ceremony in the character of ‘best man.’ Tell 
Heathfield I have no obiection to sustain the same 
part for bim if he will not delay his happiness much 
longer; or I shall be more likely to require such a 
service than to proffer it, for—I claim your joint 
congratulations—my ‘ain bonnie lassie’ has said 
‘yes’ to a simple question I put to her, and although 
her mother says she’s ‘ owre young to marry yet,’ I 
hope in less than six months to have the honour of 
introducing my wife to Mr. and Mrs. St. Clair. 


* Yours hopefully and faithfully, 
“ ALLAN GORDON,” 


‘“* Another argument in my favour, Mabel,” said 
Captain Heathfield, when he and Leonard paid their 
daily visit to Oak Cottage. 

“T repeat my promise, Albert,” she replied, softly. 
“Tt will be your own fault if you do not claim it.” 


* * * * * 


The auspicious day arrived, and if the blue sky, 
just flecked with a few soft clouds, and the autumn 
air tempered by the sun’s bright rays, might be 
taken as prophetic of what lay before them, Leonard 
St. Clair and his bride might look hopefully forward 
to the future. 

The solemn rite was over, where each one present 

had well performed their part—-the parting meal 
partaken, the last fond words of love and blessing 
spoken, 
t. St. Clair, proud and happy, led forth his wife, 
aud ashe placed her within the travelling-carriage 
Captain Heathfield stepped forward from the group 
of friends and well-wishers, and presenting a slip of 
paper to the bride with a profound bow, said, with 
a meaning smile and emphasis : 

“Mrs. St. Clair, I hope you will kindly pardon 
my valedictory address and advice,” 

And Myra, fondly encircled by the arms of her 
husband, read amidat tears and smiles the following 
playful verse: 


“Remember henceforth, nor strive to 
forget : 
In Myra the Bride is lost the Coquette. 


THE END. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


PintaPrpLe DumPLING.—Butter a pudding-dish, 
and line the bottom and sides with slices of stale 
cake (sponge cake is best); pare and slice thin a 
large pineapple; place in the dish first a layer of 
pineapple, then stréw with sugar, then more pine- 
apple, and so on until all is used; pour over a small 
teacupful of water, and cover with slices of cake 
which have been dipped in cold water. Cover the 
whole with a buttered plate, and bake slowly for 
two hours. 

ITALIAN CREAM.—Melt three-quarters of an ounce 
of isinglass in one-half pintof milk, with a stick of 
cinnamon and a bit of lemon-peel in it; into one 
pint of rich cream put some granulated sugar and 
the juice of three oranges and a glass of brandy; 
whisk them up well, and then strain the isinglags in 
it when cold, and whip altogether; when it gets 
thick, put ina mould; place on ice, in a very cool 
place, 

AspaRaGus AND Eaos.—Take cold boiled as- 
paragus; cut the tender part up in pieces; place in 
® baking-dish buttered ; season with a little pepper, 
salt, and sugar; break fresh eggs over them without 
beating them ; put a few lumps of butter over them, 
and bake in quick oven until the eggs are cooked. 

Cop Mxzats.—Cut any sort of cold meat in thin 
slices, and place in a baking-dish ; seasoning with 
salt, pepper, and summer savory or thyme; add a 
little of the meat gravy and tomatoes to more than 
cover; thickening with bread or cracker crumb; 
bake in the oven. 








GEMS, 


It is far less dangerous to slip with the foot than 
with the tongue. 

A change of fortune hurts a wise man no more 
than a ehange in the moon. 

You may judge pretty well as to a woman’s secret 
— by observing what she condemns most in 
others, 





The heart of a beautiful woman, like that of a 
beautiful flower, may be the abode of a reptile. 

The blooming vineyards of life always grow on 
the ups and downs of a mountainous or hilly way, 
never on a smooth slain. 

People may be instructed by those who have less 
sense than themselyes—as a man may be guided by 
a finger-board that has no sense at all. 

To be happy, the passions must be cheerful and 
gay, and not gloomy and melancholy. A propensity 
to hope and joy is real riches ; one to fear and sorrow, 
real poverty. 

Woe to falsel.ood! It affords no relief to the 
breast, like truth ; it gives us no comfort ; pains him 
who forgets it, and like an arrow directed by a god, 
flies back and wounds the archer. 

Children, like fixed stars viewed from mountains, 
should never tremble ; and the earth should seem to 
them, as it would do from a star, glorious, shining, 
not earthly black. 

Deliver us from the man whose tongue never made 
a mistake, and who keeps a note of the fact! If thero 
is any one thing more provoking to a sinner—and we 
are all sinners—than another, it is one of these 
consciously perfect folks, 








MOTES IN THE SUNBEAM. 


See, in the sun how they glisten and glance, 

Mingle and meet in a maniac dance; 

Scatter and rush down the long lane of 
light— 

Myriad hosts in the terror of flight ; 

Waver and float in a glittering stream 

Slumbrous and soft as a sybarite’sdream ; 

Wildering tamult of struggle and strife— 

Atoms that mimic the madness of life! 


Stirless the air as the pulse of the dead; 
Spotless the blue of the heavens is spread, 
Save where the fire-tipped sun-lances fly 
Slantwise and swift o’er the quivering sky. 
Still, in these long slender lanes of light 
Mark what a terrible turmoil of fight— 
Mote against mote in a tourney of death ! 
All this mad riot we quench with a breath, 


Look but beyond the broad belt of the 


eam— 

Clearer than crystal the air-waves shall 
seem ; 

Eye may be keen as the owl’s in the night, 

Not one mad atom shall hover in sight ; 

All the strange scenes by the sunray dis- 
played 

Vanish at once in the glamour of shade! 

Look we as sharply and long as we may, 

Sunshine and shadow this trick still shall 
play. 


So through the world we go, breathing a 
breath 

Charged with the sun-quickened atoms of 
death, 

Thinking, because we are out of the glare, 

There are no motes in the ambient air ; 

Gazing aside from the belt of the beam, 

Safe in the shadow, we foolishly seom 

Blind to the tumult and deaf to the strife 

Of motes that flit dark through each sun- 
beam of life! C.D.G 


THE WIFE’S PIN MONEY. 


We do not know if it is possible for a man to 
understand a sensitive, high-spirited woman’s re- 
luctance to ask for money, because he can’t put him- 
self in her place. It would require an impossible 
stretch of the imagination for him to conceive what 
his feelings would be if he were compelled to ask 
somebody when he wanted a new hat, or coat, or 
pair of shoes. Perhaps he might be able to approxi- 
mate to something near her state of mind if he could 
recall his abject terror when, as a boy, he approached 
his father to crave the boon of a few extra pence. 

A lady said to us: “I have lain awake half the 
night, dreading the stern necessity of asking my 
husband for money next day.” Another said: “If I 
were absolute mistress of even the paltry sum of 
twenty pounds a year, sothat I could spend it with- 
out feéling responsible to anybody, I should feel that 
a great weight had been lifted off me.” A wife who 





does her share of work for the family, and by careful 
management and contriving adds to the common 
fund, is entitled to her share of the profits, and tho 
division should be justly and cheerfully made by 
the head of the firm, as with any other partner. If 
women were so recognised and trusted, many whosa 
thoughts are now tormented about the vexed question 
of their “rights” would be contented, happy. 








A WIFE'S PRAYER, 
a 


For three days a terrific gale drove before it the 
ship “ Pembroke,’ bound to Liverpool from the 
Sandwich Islands. Under bare poles, with every 
timber groaning and creaking, with the tall masts 
bending like reeds, with heavy seas and blinding 
spray sweeping her decks fore and aft, the vessel 
boomed on, rolling, plunging and quivering in her 
desperate struggle with the tempest. 

At midnight, just before the ending of the third 
day, a fearful cry, not loud, but hoarseand deep, weut 
through the ship: 

“ We have sprung a leak!’’ 

Then the light from the two lanterns hung up in 
the main and mizzen shrouds fell upon the sturdy 
forms of seamen hurrying to rig the pumps. 

Soon the dismal clang was heard as the stout 
fellows toiled and toiled, but all to no purpose. 

‘Oh, Henry, what shall we do? The leak is 
gaining upon us!” cried despairingly the young 
wife of Mr, Rogers, the first mate. 

She was a fine, noble-looking woman, and w.s 
liked and respected by every man aboard ship. A 
true daughter of Eve, ber love for her husband was 
so deep and absorbing that she would have followed 
him through any hardship or peril sooner thau 
separate from him for a long period. 

Now as the sturdy, good-looking youug mate 
heard his wife’s cry of alarm, he flang an arm round 
her waist and bade her be of good cheer. 

“TIfit should come to the worst,’”’ said he, ‘‘ we 
will probably fall in, ere long, with some other 
craft.” 

Meanwhile the leak steadily gaind. The captain 
sent his carpenter into the hold. 

“Captain !’’ cried the latter, whon he returned, 
‘itis all up with us! There must be a big hole in 
on ship, as the water in her is already seven feos 

eep.”” 

A look of dismay settled on every face, 

**Get the boats ready,” said the skipper. 

While the men were obeying the order, the ship’s 
hull, settling lower and lower, was soon nearly eu- 
gulphed in the rushing, roaring seas. 

The sailors had barely time to put a bag of sea- 
biscuit, a couple of cans of prepared meat and a 
breaker of fresh water in each of the boats, when, 
with a sidelong sheer, the vessel rolled half way 
over to leeward, as helpless as a log, preparatory to 
going down, 

The mate and his wife, with eight men, took to 
the long boat; the rest of the ship’s occupants, 
amounting to ten sailors, entered the quarter- 
boat. 

Just asthe two light vessels put away from tho 
doomed craft, the latter plunging her bows under, a 
dull report was heard, as the hatches were burot 
open by the rising water in the hold. 

A minute later, elevating {her stern, the ship sank 
out of sight in the stormy ocean, 

In the darkness and amongst the heavy seas, the 
mate’s boat soon became separated from tho 
other, 

At dawn no sign of the latter could be discovered 
by those who looked for it. 

Keeping the boat all day dead before the wind, the 
mate with his companions vainly watched for a 
sail, 

Thus, day after day passed, until nearly a week 
had elapsed, by which time the scanty allowance of 
sea-biscuits having given out, there was nothing left 
to eat in the boat, while in the breaker (a small 
cask) there remained hardly two quarts of water. 

Three days later, neither land nor a sail having 
yet been falien in with, the sufferings of the people 
in the boat, reduced almost to a state of starvation, 
were terrible. 

“Oh, Harriet,” gasped the mate, on the morning 
of the tenth day after the ship had been abandoned, 
‘if I could only obtain food for you—even provide: 
the rest of us had none—it would be great comfort 
to me,” 

“Nay,” answered the young woman in a faint 
voice, while tears streamed down her hollow, flusii::t 
cheeks, ‘‘ you should have my share, Henry. I conii 
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manage to wait for a sail, which I trust we will soon 
behold.’’ 

Later in the day, a wild, fierce expression gleamed 
in the eyes of the men. 

They exchanged significant glances, but at the 
time said not a word, 

Each, however, guessed the horrible thought that 
had entered the mind of every sailor, although he 
hesitated, as yet, to express it, 

At last a man named Michael Bruno—a half-breed 
between an Englishman and a Portuguese—let loose 
the dreadful idea, 

‘It must be done,” he almost screamed. ‘ Two 
hours more without food will put the death seal upon 
us. One of us must die,” 

“Oh, no, no,” cried Harriet. 
We shall see a sail before long. 
will.” 

But all her pleadings were in vain. Some paper 
was cut into strips, and these being held by Bruno, 
the drawing of lots to see who should die was com- 
menced, it having been arranged that he who drew 
the shortest strip was to yield up his life for the 
benefit of the rest. 

Xs pale as death Harriet sat watching the draw- 
ing. A moment later she beheld her husband look- 
ing at a small bit of paper inhis hand, while the 
hoarse voice of Bruno grated on her ear: 

“ Mr. Rogers has drawn the short slip! He must 
die r 

“Ay, ay, men,” said Rogers; I will soon be 
ready !”” 

His wife flung berself upon his bosom. 

* Never! never shall they tear you from me!” she 
cried, twining her arms about his neck, 

“ But, Harriet,” he said, “itis necessary. It is 
only fair that I should die.” 

“You must not; you shall not,” exclaimed the 
young woman. “ We can ali go without food some 
bours longer, during which we may see a sail.”’ 

‘*No, no. no,” cried Rogers’ shipmates simultane- 
ously. “We must have food now.” 

Hunger had driven them todesperation, Their 
teeth were clenched, their eyes wild and bloodshot, 
their faces more like those of wolves than of human 
beings, 

* Let me go, dear Harriet,” said the young man to 
his wife. “Let-me bid you good-bye, and may 
Heaven bless you.” 

Some of the men advanced towards Harriet, who 
still held her husband in an embrace from which he 
could not disengage himself. Turning towards the 
sailors, she said: 

“* Back, back, never shall you tear me from him- 
But, if you must have a homan life, take mine 
instead of my husband’s,” 

At this the men drew back. Even at that dreadful 
moment thoy could not endure the thought of killing 
@ woman. 

The first officer, who had watched his chance, now 
by a sudden movement, taking advantage of his 
wife’s head being suddenly turned, and nerved to 
additional strength by the harrowing thought that 
his shipmates might at length come to the conclusion 
of accepting Harriet’s proposition to sacrifice her life, 
broke from her entwining arms and ran towards the 
bow of the boat. 

There he was quickly joined by the other men, one 
of whom now placed hims-lfas a barrier between 
the young woman and her husband, whom she was 
making frantic efforts to reach. 

Perceiving that she could not pass the man, she 
fell upon her knees, and, in a voice of the most heart- 
rending agony, again begged the others to take her 
own instead of her husband's life. 

But her supplications were vain. 

She saw her husband leaning back prepared to 
die, while Bruno proceeded to sharpen his knife for 
the dreadful work on one of the hoops of the 
breaker, 

Having at length prepared the weapon he stooped 
over the young man to cut his throat, while a come 
panion stood by with a tin cup to catch the blood. 

“ Por mercy’s sake wait,’ she cried. ‘* Look first 
and see if there is not a sail in sight.” 

The men obeyed her request. They scanned the 
ocean far and near, but no sign of a sail was to be 
seen. 

“ How do you know there is not one hidden by that 
mist ?”’ she inquired, pointing towards # small fog, 
bank a league to windward, 

“ Thero is none,” one of the men answered, “I 
feel sure; I looked at that very spot before the fog 
settled there, abont fifteen minutes since.’”’ 

‘No, no; you may be mistaken, I conjure you, 
Iimplore you to wait until the fog clears up, when 
you may see a gail.’”” 


The men exchanged glances. 


“ We can wait still. 
I feel sure we 





“Tt’s no use,” cried Brano ; ‘‘ but to satisfy you, 
we will wait a few minutes before we take your hus- 
band’s life.”’ 

At this Harriet started up. With her hands 
clasped and her long hair streaming down her back, 
she stood, her eyes turned towards the sky. 

In this position there came upon her face an 
expression that had never been seen there before. 

It was almost divine, filling the countenance with 
an unearthly beauty, lighting the eyes with such a 
radiant gleam—a look of such strong, concentrated 
will, blended with heavenly supplication, that the 
rough men drew back with mingled respect and awe, 
trembling under a sort of supernatural ipfluence. 

A moment the young woman stood thus, and then 
from her parted lips came her voice, full of strange, 
weird power, making the blood leap in every 
vein: } 

“ Ob, Heaven, a sail ! @ sail |” 

The words were simple enough, but the manner 
in which they were uttered thrilled her listeners to 
the heart. 

Instinctively they all glanced around upon the 
ocean, as if expecting that the prayer would be 
answered, 

North, south, east and west they looked, but they 
saw no sign of a vessel, When about five minutes 
had passed, however, Bruno was seen pointing 
towards the strip of fog, which, slowly rising like a 
curtain, revealed a gail. 

Yes, there it was, sure enough, and with a cry of 
wild joy on seeing it, Harriet, no longer kept from 
her husband, flung herself upon his breast, while the 
others gave expression to their feelings by hoarse 
shouts, sobs, and frantic laughter. 

Signals were made, the vessel bore down for the 
boat, and the occupants were soon on deck, to be 
kindly treated by the captain of the bark “ Java,” 
bound to London. 

The half-starved men were agreeably surprised to 
find aboard this vessel their shipmates of the quarter 
boat, which, it seems, had been picked up four days 
previously. 

In due time the vessel arrived at her home port, 
where the sailors related to their friends how Har- 
riet Rogers had saved the life of her husband. 

Some of the men insisted that fifteen minutes be- 
fore she uttered her prayer there had been no vessel 
at the point where it was discovered. Of oourse 
they were mistaken, having doubtless looked in 
some other direction; but this they firmly denied 
with the common superstition of seafaring men, de- 
claring that the sail appeared just when and where it 
did, in answer to the ‘* Wife’s Prayer.” L. 





CONSCIENCE. 








ConscreNnce is an avenger. It stands at its post 
ready to vindicate the majesty of broken law; it 
rebukes sin with stern voice, and passes its sentence 
on the tranegressor ; it is man’s best friend or his 
most dreadfui enemy. There is a torture of regret 
felt for evil deeds, neglected duties,'corrupted minds, 
and wasted lives, which, in depth and keenncss, 
surpasses all other suffering. It hannts a man 
everywhere. It is a flame kindled within his soul, 
which inwardly torments and consumes him. It is 
an eternal fact that he cannot reject the guardian 
care of consci , Or pe the pains of its aveng- 
ing lash. Itisa gnawing worm, which secretly preys 
on his vitals. 

Though its avenging power may not be felt at 
once, though we may sin and seem to prosper, and 
be absorbed in the engrossing excitements of the 
world, despise demands upon us until we think we 
have conquered conscience, it will come and have its 
debt of us, and it will claim its perogatives. It will 
rake over the ashes of our indifference, and rekindle 
the extinguishing-fire. In some seasons of thought- 
fulness, in some day of disappointment.and trouble, 
when our vanities and pride are thrown down—in 
some restless hour, when sleep flies from the pillow 
when gain and ambition must fail to excite an 
satisfy the heart, that outraged friend will rise up 
and do its office, and lift its avenging band, 








A WONDERFUL LAKE. 


Wa have more than once heard of the wonderful 
properties of the watersof Deep Spring Valley Lake, 
but, until the present, not with sufliciercy of detail 
to give thestory fulleredence, Lisetenant Wother- 
spoon, Company D, 12th United States Infantry, in 
command of the relief party for Captain Joe’s 
Indians, passed several days in the valley, aud bears 








witness to the literal truth of the remarkable phe- 
nomena, These are, that the ducks, which visit the 
lake in great numbers, become so loaded down with 
crystallisations. of borax,salt or some similar sub- 
stance, that they are utterly unable to fly, and while 
in this condition become an eary prey to the Indians, 
who wade into the water and pick them up in their 
hands. In fact, this substance often collects upon 
the birds’ bills in such weight as to actually drag 
their heads under water and drown them, 

As asserted by Mr. Beasly and family, who have 
lived near the lake for years, the ducks are often 
loaded with several pounds’ weight of this sub- 
stance; not less than ten pounds in some instances. 
During the first stages the crystals are quite evenly 
disposed over all the bird’s feathers above water, 
sticking them as firmly together as if glued. Then 
it accumulates in bunches or strings, forming drags 
or rafts with which the bird can swim but little if 
at all, and if formed from the bill or head, soon 
causes its death by drowning. 
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THE HEIRESS OF GLENROCK. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Lavra Asucrort was the most beautiful girl in 
Glenroek, and she was proud as she was beautiful. 
The only child and heiress of Robert Ashcroft, who 
owned more than half of the township in which they 
lived, she had been early taught to look upon herself 
as of some consequence in the world. 

Left motherless at an early age, she had met the 
usnal fate of girls who are reared by fond and indul- 
gent fathers. 

Petted and spoiled from infancy, she had grown up 
arrogant, self-willed, impatient of all restraint, a 
haughty queen in the small circle in which she lived, 
flattered and misled by the adulation of those who 
bowed before ber father’s wealth. 

Such overweening praise might bave turned a 
stronger bead than bers, 

When too late her father became conscious of the 
error he had committed. 

But he thought he had an infallible remedy to 
counteract the evil. 

Wien Laura had paseed her twentieth birthday he 
thought it bigh time to apply a curb to her impulsive 
disposition. 

So he one day summoned her to his presence, and 
thus addressed her. 

“My dear child,” he said, “I have something of 
great importance to your futare welfare to tell you, 
and I beg that you will pay me the most serious 
attention.” 

Laura was rather surprised at this preamble. She 
had come in fall of life and vigour from a ride on her 
favourite pony. 

The dark riding-habit she wore displayed her lithe 
and well-developed form to perfection. 

She had removed her ridinz-hat, with its derk 
drooping plume, casting it carelessly upon the soi, 
and her wealth of brown hair was fully revealed, 
falling in luxuriant curls upen her néck and shoul- 
ders. 

Her hazel eves gleamed with excitement, and the 
fresh air of the hills had tinted her cheeks with 
roseate hue. 

Well might Laura fee} vain of herself as she saw 
her image reflected in the full length mirror before 
which she stood. She was @ littie bewuty, no one 
could dispute that. 

“You are very handsome, Laura,” observed 
Robert Ashcroft, with all a parent’s fondness, as he 
followed her glance. 

*T know it, father,” answered she, as she 
arranged her disordered curls. ‘Did you send for 
me to tellme that? Et is not a very interesting 
story, Eassare you. I have heard it every day of 
my life forthe past ten years, and from younger lips 
than yours,” 

‘Ah, yes, and all this flattery: has made you 
vain.” 

“*T am a woman, father, and you know all good- 
looking women are considered wain, particularly by 
their own sex who do not happen, unfortunately, to 
be gifted in that way.” 

Laura tussed her curle: with ® scornful little 
laugh. 

* You are very proud, Laura,” 

“ Have I not caéuse—am,1,not; your deughter ?” 
she asked, with arch. vivagity. 

He could not resist the retort; a. smile banished 
the sternness from hia face. It was his weak point 
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andshe knew it. She was his daughter, and he was 
proud of her, © 

« Ah,” he continued, with a sigh of conviction, “1 
am afraid I have spoiled you; but it cannot be helped 
now. ° 
‘No, father,’’ she answered, sancily; ‘and you 
know what the old gossips say, ‘ What can’t beoured 
must be endured,’ ” 

‘‘This has beon a flowery world to you, Laura,” 
said Mr. Ashcroft, becoming grave again, “all 
perfume and sunshine. Suppose my wealth should 
take ‘ wings and fly away,” leaving you exposed to 
the evils and privations of poverty—would you have 
the hardihood, think you, to endure such a lot ?” 

“What do you mean, pa? Has my extravagance 
brought you to the verge of ruin?’ 

‘Laura, I do not object to your millinery bills. 
You are by no means extravagant. We are never 
sure of events in this world. The wealthy man of 
to-day may be the beggar of to-morrow. It is my 
duty, having reared you in affluence, to secure you, 
if possible, agsinst the evils of poverty. You are 
now in your twenty-first year, and it is high time 
that you were established for life, I have concluded 
to have you married,” 

‘Oh, you have?’’ cried Laura, lifting her eye- 
brows disdainfully. “Of course you will consult 
my inclination upon a subject which you will con- 
fess must necessarily be of some little interest to 
me.’ 

“Tam consulting you now,”’ returned Mr. Ashcroft, 
dryly. ‘You have had a great many offers, I dare 
say—I don’t know how many.” 

“ Sixteen,’’ said Laura ; “I kept the account.”’ 

“ And never fancied yourself in love with any of 
them P”” 

‘* Not the slightest.”’ os 

‘‘Then you have never been in love?” 

“I don’t believe in love,” replied Laura,scornfully, 

** Well, that is strange—in a woman.,”’ 

“My suitors are not in love with me, but with 
your money.” 

 {t is just as well that your heart has not been 
touched, You will have no diffictlty in loving your 
intended husband.’”’ 

‘* My intended husband ?” cried Laura, in surprise. 

‘*Yes. You have been betrothed for years.’’ 

“ And never knew anything about it ?” 

“1am giving you plenty of warning. He will be 
here to-morrow—but we will not have the wedding 
fora month or so.”’ 

“IT do not think you will,’ exclaimed Laura, 
tossing her head mischievously. “But who and 
what is this he whom you have so unceremoniously 
settled upon as my intended husband ?” 

‘*He is the only son and heir of my old friend, 
Jonas Hosfurd. It was an old agreement between us 
when we married (which we did on the same day), 
that our children should be united—that is if we 
had any, and the sex would permit, Strangely enough 
we had but one each—he a boy, 1 a girl. He sailed 
shortly after to South America, to enter into business 
there; but before he departed the contract was 
renewed between us. Yesterday I had a letter from 
Leonor Hosford, Jonas’s son. He has just arrived 
from Buenos Ayres, and his sole object in coming is 
to claim your hand.” 

‘* Then he had better go back again as quickly as 
he came.” 

“Don’t be nonsensical, Laura. You cannot accuse 
this suitor of mercenary motives, for his father’s 
wealth exceeds my own. Why, he can make a 
princess ef you,” almost. : 

“But suppose I do not choose to be a princess ? 
Do you think I will marry a man I never saw ?” 

**'You must marry him. It is a fair mercantile 
transaction—you were regularly consigned, and 
must abide by the contract.” 

“Am I not a free agent ?”” 

‘“Not in this instance. Don’t provoke me. I 
have humoured you all your life, but here I must 
and will be obeyed. Lenor Hosford will arrive here 
to-morrow. If youdon’ behave yourself in his pre- 
sence do you know what I will do to you?” 

“ No—what?” asked Laura, cisdainfully, 

“Lock you up, and keep you on bread and water- 
until you come to your senses,” 

With this portentous threat, which he doubted not 
would have its due effect upon the refractory girl, 
Mr. Ashcroft stalked with great diguity out of the 
apartment. -* 

Laura retired to her own room to dress for dinner, 
Her indignation at her father’s peremptory words 
almost choked her, but she gulped it down as best 
she could, She was very glum at dinner, and her 
father could not get acivil word out of her, But he 
was as determined as she was sulky,and he let her 
nurse her wrath undisturbed. 

It was the same thing the next morning at break- 
fast. War was evidently declared. When the 
meal waa over Mr. Ashcroft ordered out the carriage 





to bring young Hosford from the station. He asked 
Laura to accompany him, but she indignantly 
declined, He said, “ Bread and water—remember !|” 
as he drove away. 

In an hour’s time he returned with Lenor Hosford, 
but when he sought for Laura to introduce her to 
her intended she could not be found. Laura had 
unaccountably disappeared and her departure had 
been unobserved. 


CHAPTER Ii. 


ImpvED with a romantic and adventurous spirit, 
Laura had come to a sudden determination. Indig- 
nant at the tyranny which she considered was about 
to be exercised over her, she had concluded to 
cast herself upon the world and work out her own 
destiny. 

She thought the day had gone by when the father 
had a right to dispose of the daughter's hand with- 
out consulting her inclination. 

So she collected together her jewels and what 
money she had, put a few necessaries in a small 
satchel, dressed herself in a plain traveling attire, 
stole quietly out of the house, and proceeded on foot 
to the railway station, 

Two miles was nothing of a walk to a girl accue- 
tomed to vigorous exercise. Arrived, she pulled her 
veil over her face and awaited the coming train with 
a beating heart, Her great fear was thatshe should 
be missed, pursued, and carried back. 

It was scarcely possible, though, as there were two 
stations in the town, an upper and a lower one, 
The lower one was the principal one, and there her 
father had gone to meet her intended husband. The 
other one was a junction, and thereshe had gone. 
The up and down trains met and passed each other. 

She procured her ticket with herveil down. She 
thought the ticket-seller looked at her rather sharply, 
but that might have been imagination merely. He 
could scarcely be acquainted with her. At all events 
she had never seen him before toher knowledge, 
always having travelled in company with her father 
from the other station. 

Te train came at last, she took a seat, and soon 
had the satisfaction of feeling herself whirled away 
with a speed congenial to her feelings. Inan hour's 
time she was at Liacoln. 

During this time she matured her plans for future 
action. She would speak to acabman to take her 
to some nice, quiet, out-of-the-way hotel, where she 
could remain concealed a few days and avoid the 
pursuit which she had no doubt would be instantly 
instituted, 

She gave her name as Miss Jones to the landlord, 
and was soon comfortably installed in a front 
chamber, whose windows com.anded a view of a 
busy street. 

She told the landlord that she was an orphan, and 
had come to seek her fortune, and wished to pro- 
cure a situation to teach music and drawing, and he 
promised to assist her all in his power. 

She felt quite relieved, and a feeling of security 
came over her, 

The novelty of her situation pleased her. It was 
such a good joke totrick her father that she could 
not refrain from laughing at the thought. She had 
uo fears for the fature. 

She had about two hundred pounds in cash, and 
her jewels were probably worth a hundred more, 

She should certainly procure some lucrative occu- 
pation before her means were expended. 

She would convince her father that she was inde- 
pendent of him,and then if he was disposed to listen 
to reason, and not coerce her will, she would return 
home again with pleasure. 

She quite exuited in the thoughts’ of her antici- 
pated triumph. 2 

Three days passed over her head, and rather dull 
and insipid days they were. 

She kept within doors, being afraid to venture 
out, and she found the confinement excessively 
wearisome 

She contrived, however, to while away her time 
by astonishing the landlady and her daughter by her 
execution on the crazy old pianoforte which stood 
in the private parlour. 

They thought they had never heard such playing 
before, and probably they never had. 

On the fourth day there came a knock at-Laura’s 
door, 

She opened it, and found Mr. Boniface, the land- 
lord, there, with a very grave expression on his rubi- 
cund visage. Her heart began to flutter—some- 
thing had irappened. 

“There is a gentleman wishes to dee you in the 
parlour, Mise Jones,” he said. ' 

* A gentleman!” cried Lanra, in alarm;and aneon- 
sciously uttering her thouglt, “ Whocan he be ?” 





“Upon my word I don’t know. Some friend of 
yours, perbaps,”’ 

** What is he like?” 

“He is a little wiry man, with sandy hair and 
whiskers, and a sharp grey eye.” 

Laura knew no one answering this description, but 
it was a relief to find it was not her father, as slic 
had et first feared. 

“ Probably some one who bas heard of your musi- 
cal abilities, and wishes to hire you,” suggested the 
matter-of-fact landlord. 

That must be it; and so Laura concluded to see 
the gentleman, She did not care bow soon she pro 
cured occupation, as she began to find the time hang 
heavy upon her hands. Without further hesitation 
she followed Mr. Boniface to the parlour. 

The strange gentleman was seated upon the piano 
stoul, twirling himself back and forth with an uneasy, 
restless motion, striking a note upon the piano at 
each turn by wayof an accompaniment. He arose 
with a springy, cat-like movement as they entered 
the room, 

“This is Mises Jones,” said Mr. Boniface. 

“Then, Mise Jones—alias Brown, alias Jefferson, 
but really Sophy Swag, you are my prisoner,” said 
the strange gentleman, taking # pair of handcuffs 
out of his pocket and slipping them over Laura’s 
— wrists before she was aware of what he was 

omg, 

“Prisoner! ejaculated Laura, utterly amazed at 
this indignity. 

‘‘ Miss Jonesa prisoner?” cried Boniface. ‘‘ There 
must be « mistake somewhere. Miss Jones is a 
highly ~*veetable young women.” 

“I ds soy you think so,’ returned the stranger, 
scornfuiiy. ‘‘ Lord bless you! that’s her little game. 
That.is the way she does it by bamboozling people. 
Did you never hear of Sophy Swag—she that gets 
into people’s h under pret of giving music 
lessons,and then walks off with all the jewellery 
laying around loose? That’s she! I’ve been after 
hera long time, but I’ve nabbed her at last.”’ 

“Ta thief!” cried Laura, indignantly. “It is a 
base falsehood !’’ 

“ Oh, yes, of course, but it won’t do, Sophy. You 
are booked this time. Mr. Boniface, I am a de- 
tective—my name is Ferret, Just oblige me by 
examining this young femaje’s boxes, and see if you 
can find any article of jewellery among them.” 

“She only has a satchel,’’ said Boniface. 

“Of course—light marching order—can’t carry 
much baggage. Bring it down here, will you?’”’ 

Mr. Boniface left the room with alacrity, and 
Laura saw by his face that doubts had begun to 
assail his mind. 

Good heavens! what was to become of her? 
Accused and manacled as a thief, alone, unfriended 
—how was she to extricate herself from her perilous 
position ? 

She saw but one way, and that was to declare her 
true name and appeal to her father. WHer price 
rebelled against such an alternative, 

What—be carried back home an object of ridicule 
to all who knew her; to be triumphed over by ber 
father and suitor? No; she would die first—or go 
to prison, which was worse, 

Mr; Boniface returned with the satchel. The de- 
tective took it up,and unceremoniously emptied its 
coytents upon the table, 

“Justas I expected,’’ he said, as he rummaged 
among the articles. ‘Look at these jewellery 
boxes —and here—there’s four bracelets — solid 
gold. There’s a diamond pin, worth a hundred 
pounds at least—earrings ditto. Look at the rings 
—adozen at least. That looks like a diamond— 
may be paste though, Rather an extensive lot of 
jewellery to belong to a young female who gives. 
music lessons for a living. Of course all this belongs 
to you ?”’ he continued, ironically, turning to Laura. 

“Tt does,” she answered, promptly. 

‘Given to you by your father, I daresay ?” 

“Yes. You can see the inscriptions,” 

“Tdosee them. I think you said your name wap 
Jones.” 

“ Please observe the words of the prisoner, Mr. 
Boniface,” said the detective, “She says her name 
is Jones—Lucy Jones, aud yet 1 find ber in posses- 
sion of avaluable lot of jewellery marked * Laura, 
from her Father’—‘L.A? ‘B.A. to B. A.’ and 
‘Laura’ again. Now A don’t spell the first letter 
of Jones,” 

“ Very suspicious,” affirmed Mr. Boniface. 

“Oh, Mr. Boniface!” cried Laura, in dismay, “ do 
you really believe I am a thief ?”’ 

“| really donot know what to believe,’ said the 
bewildered publican, 

“IVsia- clear case,” said Ferret, conclusively, 
‘Come, I shall have to lock you up.” 

*T tell you J am innocent,” cried Laura. 
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{INTO THE TRAP.] ° 


‘* Ah, that is what they all say. Now if you could 
only prove it,” 

Laura was so stunned by this unexpected blow that 
she could scarcely belteve that it was not all 
dream, 

The manacles upon her wrists convinced her of its 
sad reality. 

What a disgrace! 

She, the daughter of affluence, dragged to jailasa 
common felon, 

And yet one word would save her. But her pride 
was still indomitable; she would not speak that 
word. 

“Now, if you only had a friend who could prove 
your innocence,”’ suggested Ferret, with more com- 
miseration than he had yet shown. 

“Where shall I find that friend?” 
Laura. 

* Here!” said a cheery voice, 

They all looked at the young man who came very 
bashfully, not to say sheepishly, into the apartment. 
He was a good-looking, in fact, a splendid-looking 
young fellow, about twenty-five, strong and robust 
in form, with an open sunburnt countenance, a laugh- 
ing blue eye, and curly brown hair, 

He was rather poorly clad, and seemed to hold 
some office about the hotel. 

He stood iu the doorway, swinging his hat in bis 
hard, looking anxious, and yet airaid to enter. 

“* Why, John,” exclaimed Mr. Boniface, ‘* what on 
earth do you know about this affair 2” 

“ A little, I fancy,” replied John, timidly. 

“* He has been listening,” said Mr. Ferret. 


exclaimed 


Then 


sharply, to John, * Come in, sir, and close the door, 
We don’t want the whole house about our ears.’’ 
John came in demurely, carefully shutting the 
door after him. 
“* Now, sir,’’ said the detective, “ do you know this 
young woman ?” 





“I do,” replied John, promptly. Laura looked at 
the man curiously, 

To the best of her knowledge she had never seen 
him before, 

He was a handsome young fellow, as we have said, 
and to Laura seemed to wear an air above his station, 
and be capable of filling a better position in the world 
than he at present held. 

Daring this scrutiny she read a look in his eyes 
which she translated thus, ‘‘ Agree to what I say and 
I will save you.” 

She at once determined to do so. 
her only hope, 

“You do know her?’ continued Mr. Ferret, 
dubiously, ‘Then, perhaps, youcan explain why 
she is here under such pici circumat 4 
and how she came possessed of this valuable 
jewellery.” 

“Well, I don’t much like to say,”’ answered John, 
sheepishly, *‘ but I suppose I must, The fact is, sir, 
that Lucy is her name,”’ 

“That may account for the jewellery being marked 
with that name,” said Ferret. ‘But A does not 
stand for Joncs.”’ 

“No, sir. Her right name is Lucy Jones Allen. 
But she dropped her last name for fear of her 
father,”’ 

“Indeed. Why should she be afraid of her 
father ?” questioned Mr. Ferret, suspiciously, 

“Why, because he is rich and wouldn’t give his 
consent to our marriage,” answered John, with the 
most innocent look in the world. 

Laura comprehended the plan, and cast a grateful 
look upon John, 

“Oh!” cried Mr. Ferret, winking at Boniface, “ It 
appears that we have discovered a nice little love 
affair, I hope for your sake, young lady, it may turn 


In fact it was 





you. So,” he continued, turning to John, “I under- 
stand you to infer that this young lady being in love 
with you, in opposition to her father’s wishes, 
secretly fled from her home for the purpose of unit. 
ing her destinies with yours. Is that what you mean 
to say?” 

“ Just so,” affirmed Jobn, promptly. 

“Do you admit this ?” Mr. Ferretasked Laura. 
“Yes,” answered Laura, as promptly. 

She had an idea that her affirmation of John’s 
story would by some means lead to her release. 

**So you secretly gave your worthy parent I’rench 
leave and came bere undar an assumed name, in part, 
and with your jewels, of course, to meet your lover?” 
continued Mr. Ferret, much mollified. 

“ Yes, sir,”’ answered Laura, simply. 

“ Highly improper conduct, I must say. However, 
that is no business of mine. Government does not 
hire me to interfere with romantic swains. Lovers 
will do foolish things, and there’s no law against it 
that I know of. Let’s settle this matter at once, for 
I now see my way clearly.”’ 

Laura’s heart began to beat more freely, Sho 
thought her ordeal was nearly over. 

“You are ready to marry this young woman, 
John ?’”’ demanded Mr. Ferret. 

**Tam,” answered John, with a strange look at 
Laura, - 

“ Good,” continued Mr. Ferret. “And are you 
ready to marry this young man, John—what’s his 
name?” 

“ Smith,” said Boniface. 

‘Exactly. Fine historical name. You are ready 
to take John Smith for your husband, Miss Jones, 
or Allen, whichever you choose to be ?”’ 

“T am,’’ returned Laura, 

“Good again,’”? pursued Mr. Ferret; ‘ nothing 
could be better. So far everything is clear; but, 
unfortunately, my trade of rogue catching has made 
me suspicious of human nature. I cannot release 
you, lady, without stronger proof than the mere wort 
of John Smith, who, for all I know to the contrary, 
may be your partner. in crime instead of your lover, 
as you have both represented.” 

+ eatin became indignant; John looked bo- 
wildered. 

‘“‘I assure you,” he-began, but Mr. Ferret cut hin 
short, 

‘¢T don’t want any assurances,’ he cried, sharply. 
“TI want proof; and that I must have short and 
quick. You came here to be married, young lady— 
if you have told the truth. There stands your in- 
tended. Verygood. I havenoobjection. You may 
have told the truth, and then again you may not. 
There is only one thing that will satisfy me—sead 
for a minister and let me see you married,” 

If the floor had suddenly opened under Lauras 
feet she could not have been more astonished than 
she was at these words. 

* Married!” she exclaimed, a8 soon as she could 
command herself sufficiently to speak. “It is 
utterly impossible!’ 

“ Quite out of the question,” affirmed John. 

“ Oh, is it?”’ said Mr. Ferret, sarcastically. “1 
thought so. Then it’s all gammon what you have 
told me, after all. In that case, let’s be moving. 
Landlord, call a cab, Young man, I shall be obliged 
to take you along as an accomplice.”’ 

And in a trice he slipped a pair of handcuffs over 
John’s wrists as expediiously as he had manacied 
Laura. 

Laura wasin a cruel predicament, What was to 
be done? 

It was too late to avow her real name now; the 
falsehood she had endorsed had completely shut the 
door against that. 

She felt she would not be believed. To be dragged 
to prison, to be finally released as she know sho 
should be, by her father, and returned to her homo 
to become the laughing-stock of all who knew her! 
Anything was better than that, 

And then poor John who had made such a brave 
but futile attempt to save her—she could understand 
his motive. . 

Unseen by her he had fallen desperately in love 
with her ; with a woman’s intuition she had made 
that discovery, and his passion had prompted him to 
do so as he had done. . 

He was young, good-looking—a romantic hero in 
humble attire—evidently capable of being made a 
man of, 

* Come, come,” cried Ferret, impatiently, “ you 
are acting very strangely for a maiden in love. Will 
you be married or not ?” 

‘I will be married,” replied Laura, desperately. 

“Good. Send fora minister, Mr. Boniface.’ 

“It’s the luckiest thing in the world,” said the 
landlord. ‘‘ We have a minister stopping in the 
house. He only came this morning—the Reverend 





outso, But circumstances are very much against 





Mr. Meek. I will speak to him at once.” 
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“Do so” said Mr. Ferret ; “and ask your wife and 
daughter to come here as witnesses.’’ 

Mr. Boniface left the room. The detective re- 
leased the prisoners from their manacles, thrust 
them into his capacious pocket, and then drawing 
out a notebook, sat down and became busily engaged 
in its contents, 

John drew timidly near Laura, 

“ Are you aware what you are doing ?”’ he asked. 

“Yes,” she answered, absently. 

“It is not yet too late. I feel that I already 
love you tenderly, but I fear you will never love me.” 

She looked into those glorious eyes so full of truth 
and manhood, and she felt her heart drawn irre- 
sistibly towards this man whom she was #0 strangely 
forced to marry, 

Something seemed to whisper to her that destiny 
was shaping her fortunes to a happy end. She de- 
rived great consolation from the thought. She 
placed on hand in his, meeting a firm and hearty 
pressure, 

“Tam heart free, John,” she said, “and I will 
try to love you,” 

Events were beginning to work a strange reform- 
ation in the wilfal Laura, There was no time for 
further words. The minister, the venerable and 
dignified looking man, Mr. Boniface, and his wife 
and daughter came into the room. 

The preparations were ey made for the 
ceremony. Laura’s heart sank within her, a faint- 
ness seized upon her frame, a mist rose up before 
her eyes ; she could scarcely hear or see. But she 
would not falter—could not now—for she felt there 
was no retreat. 

She was obliged to cling to John’s arm to sustain 
herself as she stood beside him. She thought the 
minister called her Laura, but she was not certain. 

She answered the questions, making affirmate re- 
sponses ; she felt the ring placed upon her finger, her 
husband’s kiss, and the parental salute of the 
minister; heard Mr. Ferret’s congratulations, which 
she thought were too profuse under the circumstances, 
like one in a trance, and then she was conducted to 
her chamber and left alone. 

She threw herself upon the bed and burst into 
tears, It wasover. Her act of folly had culmin- 
ated. Laura Ashcroft, the proud and petted darling 
of wealth, was now the wife of John Smith, a clerk. 


CHAPTER III, 


WueEn they had been married a week Laura held 
the following conversation with ber husband, with 
whom ehe was by no means displeased. 

“John,’ she said, “I do not at all like the idea of 
your holding such a position as your present one, 
You have a mind and education far above such a 
station in life, I should be better pleased to see you 
your own master,” 

r There is no shame in honest labour,” returned 
John. 

“Granted; but I wish you to labour in a different 
sphere, I have jewels, as you know, to the value 
of two hundred pounds. Take them, convert them 
into money, and purchase some little place in the 
country, become a farmer—a worthy and noble occu- 
pation,” 

“Do you think you would be content and happy 
asa humble farmer’s wife? for you know that sum 
would only purchase a very small place.” 

“T should be content and happy anywhere with 
you,”’ she answered, with a beaming look. 

“Then you have given up all idea of your music 
teaching ?”” 

“Yes. I wish to establish a home, Take the 
jewels, and while you are looking after a nice little 
place that you think would suit us, I will get Mrs, 
Boniface to give me some instructions in cookery 
aud housekeeping.” 

“ Youare a treasure, Laura,” he cried, with fervent 
enthusiasm. “No repining, no reproaches. Does 
your heart really receive the man so strangely thrust 
upon you for a husband ?” 

“You know it does,’ 

Is it to be wondered that he kissed the pretty lips 
that gave him such an assurance, He took the 
jewels, and from that day Laura made herself busy 
about the household; even condescending, when 
there was an unusual number of guests at the hotel, 
to wait upon the table. 

John protested against this strongly, intimating 
that some of her former friends might chence to visit 
the hotel. The wilfulness was not all gone yet, and 
she would not be dissuaded, 

Asshe could not raise him to her level she said 
she was determined to come down to his, and so she 
had her way. 

She was very anxious about the little farm, and 
questioned each day concerning it. 


““ Have you found a place yet, Jobn ?’’ she would 
ask. 
“Not yet,” was his reply, “but I am looking, 
Such a place as we want is not easily found.” 

“‘ How would you like me to apply to my father ?” 
she asked, one day. 

She had told him her history and who she really 
was. 

“T think if I was te write to him and tell him 
what bas happened he would gladly assist us.’’ 

**Not for the world,’’ he answered, with decision. 
‘We have no claim on him,and I would not be 
deemed a fortune-hunter. When we are settled in 
our new home, which I hope will be very soon, then 
you can inform him of all. He knows you are well 
and happy, for I have found means to apprise him, 
though I gave him no clue to your whereabouts,” 

Laura felt that John was right. Her disobedience 
had raised a barrier between her and her home which 
could not at present be surmounted, So the subject 
was dropped between them, 

What Jobn had feared took place. One day while 
waiting at the table Laura, to her dismay, discovered 
among the guests her near neighbour and once very 
dear friend, Armenia Lyndson. The recognition was 
mutual, and it would be hard to say whose surprise 
was the greatest. 

Of all people in the world what could have 
brought Armenia Lyndson there? 

Laura was not to be turned aside from her chosen 
path even by this startling incident, and recovering 
from her first momentary surprise she took Armenia's 
order and served her unflinchingiy. 

“Well, I never!” said Armenia, and that was 
all. 

Of course she could not condescend to claim ac- 
quaintance publicly with a table girl, though she had 
once been her very dear friend. 

As Laura expected, when the meal was over Ar- 
menia sent a message to her desiring to see her in 
the private parlour. 

Though greatly annoyed, Laura could not refuse 
the request, 

“Tt will be all over Glenrock now, I suppose,’ 
was her thought, as she went to meet Armonia, ‘A 
nice theme for the gossips. If I could only stop 
her tongue. Butthat is hopeless! Well, the dis- 
covery must have come sooner or later, aud why not 
new?” 

**Ta it really you?” cried Armenia, as Laura en- 
tered the parlour, “ Do I behold Laura Ash- 
croft ?”” 

* You do indeed,’’ answered Laura, smiling at the 
ludicrous perplexity of her friend. ‘ But I am no 
longer Laura Ashcroft.” 

‘* What are you then?” 

“ Laura Smith.” 

‘*Good Heavens ! are you married—and to a man 
of the name of Smith? Weill, of all the strange 
things !’’ . 

“Why strange? My husband’s name is Swith. 
Is not the name as good as any other ?” 

‘*I suppose so, but then it’s so common, you 
know. Ever so many pages of it in the directory. 
So all this time that you have been missing, and 
your father nearly crazy about you, you have been 
getting married and living quietly here. What 
basiness is your husband in ?” 

“ He is clerk of this hotel.” 

‘Oh my!” cried Armenia, lifting her jewelled 
hands ina tragic manner. “ And you’ve married a 
clerk! And he makes you wait on the table?” 

“Excuse me, he does nothing of thekind. It was 
entirely my own idea. I wish to learn to be use- 
fal.’ 


“My poor Laura! to think that you should sink 
solow! Your father will never survive such a dis- 
grace.” 

‘Disgrace, Miss Lyndson!” cried Laura, with 
spirit. ‘“‘I am yet to perceive where the disgrace 
lies. I think it an honour, not a disgrace, to earn 
the bread I eat by honest occupation! Spare your 
pity till it is called for.” 

“Don’t get huffy, my dear,”’ expostulated Ar- 
menia, ‘I did not mean to offend you. I am sure 
I commiserate your situation deeply, Why, the 
bare idea of what you have become, when [ think 
what you was, makes my blood run cold. You 
must have loved this man very much to have 
sacrified home, position, wealth and friends for 
him.’ 

“I do love him very much—more than I thought 
myself capable of loving any man.” 

“T hope he is handsome—Lenor Hosford is such a 
splendid man, He is perfectly beautiful. Youhave 


had a great loss there, Laura, But as you can’t have 
him now, I think I will set my cap for him.” 





* You are welcome to him,” 





“ Then he is so rich! 
agreeable being poor ?”’ 

“IT am happier now than I ever was before.’ 

‘I can't understand it at all. You are nota bit 
like what you used to be. It is the strangest trans- 
mogrification that I ever heard of—just like a ro- 
mance, for all the world. Well, I asso curious to 
speak to you and hear what you had been doing. Of 
course you will understand in the changed circum- 
stances in which we now are, our former intimacy 
must not be renewed, I couldn’t possibly associate 
with you !” 

“Even though I was once your bosom friend ?”’ 
cried Laura, indignantly. 

“Tt is useless to speak of tho past. Bygones must 
be bygones. If you bave forgotten yourself, you 
must not expect that your old friends will follow 
your example and do likewise.” 

And Miss Armenia Lyndson flounced out of tho 
room. 

Laura did not seek to stop her. Indignation was 
then the prevailing feeling of her breast. 

‘Let them all desert, scorn me, if they will,” she 
cried, bitterly. ‘‘ What care I? Ican live without 
their help, and meet their scorn with indifference. 
Heartless, soulless people! who only courted my 
society for my wealth. Have I not one faithful heart 
to cling to? He loved me for myself alone; no 
sordid passion moved him—he is true and good!” 

Like a loving wife she told John all that had hap- 
pened, 

He clasped her fondly in his arms. 

“ You have sacrificed all for me,” he said. ‘ How 
can I ever repay you?’ 

“ By always loving meas you do now,’’ she an- 
swered. “ Weshali hear from my father next, for 
she will gossip to some purpose when she returns to 
Glenrock. That usually quiet town will be all astir 
with my doings. He willbesure to seek me out. 
should like to have got away from here to our new 
home before he came ; but I am afraid it is too late 
now.” 

‘‘He will be here to-morrow,” replied John 
thoughtfully. “I know what he will say to you— 
he will urge you to leave me,” 

“I will never do that !’’ she cried, quickly. 

‘Not if I were to release you, conscious as I am 
how much I have dragged you downin the social 
scale—if I were to say, if you repent the step you 
were forced into, go,I will never trouble you?” 

“Do you wish me to leave you?’”’ 

“ Life would be desolate without you. I had rather 
die than lose you now!” 

“ You shall not lose me!’’ 

**Let your father come, then. 
ready for him. 


Don’t you find it very dis. 


I think we are 
It will be your last trial,’”’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


SuRE enough, ia the morning, by the first train, 
came Robert Ashcroft, seeking his truant daughter. 
It was in no aimable frame of*mind that he met his 
daughter. 

“ So,” he burst out, “pretty doings, I must say! 
Are you not ashamed to look me in the face. Pretty 
disgrace you have brought upon your family, 
haven’t you? Marry aclerk,eh? But I will not 
put myself in a passion! Pretty market you have 
brought your pigs to, haven’t you? Married a man 
by the name of John Smith! Waiting at table, too! 
Oh, give me patience! Refuse a man worth a million 
to marry aclerk ina second-rate hotel! Why do 
you stand looking at me in that quiet manner? Why 
don’t you say something ?” 

“Tam waiting for you to give me a chance,” au- 
swered Laura, with provoking calmness. 

He sat down and commenced fanning himself with 
his handkerchief. 

“Oh, Laura,” he said, “ you have nearly broken my 
heart. But tell me all about this lamentable affair and 
how you came to make such a ninn¥ of yourself.” 

She did tell him all, concealing no circumstance 
of the case, her arrest, and the noble conduct of 
John in coming forward to save her. 

“ Bad, very bad, Laura,” he said, gravely, whon 
she had finished. ‘ You now see what your wilful- 
ness and disobedience have led you into. Every 
prospect of your future life blighted—if not for ever 
destroyed. Why did you not send for me? I 
might have freed you at once from that ridiculous 
charge. Too proud, Isuppose. Ashamed to appeal 
to your kind father? Well, I don’t wonder at that, 
considering how you have used him. There, don’t 
get excited; I did not come here to inflict idle and 
useless reproaches. Though you have forgottou 
your duty to me, I still feel that IT havea duty to 
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perform towards you. Let us mend this matter tho 
best way we can. Of course you are heartily sick 
ef your bargain by this time, and have no desire to 
live any longer with your poor husband than you 
can help. I have come to take you home again, as 
little as you deserve it, and give you @ shelter until 
we can obtain a divorce. There wil! not be much 
difficulty about that. We can easily get rid of the 
husband, but the disgrace is another affair. People 
Lave tongues; and they will talk.. You have spoiled 
your market for some time, I promise you.” 

“Tam perfectly reconciled ta my fate,” returned 
Laura, quietly. ‘I was my own mistress when I 
left home, being of age, and I am doubly sonow, I 
shall not return with you. I love my husband, 
strange as it may appear, and I shall not desert him 
let the world say what it will. My world is my 
husband’s heart, securely fenced in from slanderers’ 
tongues.” 

“ All very fine! A little poverty and privation 
will put your fence sadly out of repair. I know 
what you are counting on ; you think I will take you 
both home—make your husband welcome—iutroduce 
him to ourcircle as my son-in-law. Never—never !” 
cried Mr. Ashcroft, emphatically. 

“We ask no favour at your hands,” answered 
Laura, proudly. “My husband would scorn to 
become a dependent upon your bounty.” 

“Oh, yes—I daresay! Of course he says so, but 
he'll never have the chance of a refusal, Let us 
come to an understanding at once. This is the last 
time I shall seek you. You must choose between 
your father and your husband; you must either 
renounce him or me. Which shall it be?” 

“That is an idle question, admitting no choice, 
You are my father, and I know how far my duty ex- 
tends; but I am now a wife, in which character the 
daughter is for ever lost—a wife who has sworn to 
love, honour and obey her husband, and to my 
utmost will I perform that solemn obligation. No 
consideration can induce me to desert my husband !” 

“That settles it. Lamas resolute as yourself. 
Never appeal to me under any circumstances. Mr. 
and Mrs: John Smith shall never darken my doors, 
I promise you. “Let them attempt it at their peril!” 

With these dogged words and a lowering brow, 
Nobert Ashcroft took his farewell of his only child. 
Laura sank into a chair and the bitter tears, which it 
had cost her such an effort to restrain in his presence, 
gushed freely forth. A strong arm lifted her up in 
a fond embrace, and she became conscious that her 
husband was beside her, although she had not heard 
him enter the room, 

* Don't weep, darling ;” he said. “ The last trial 
Is Over. 

“ Thank Heaven, it is!” she cried, fervently. “ Oh, 
John, did you see my father?” 

“No, dear; | avoided him purposely. He might 
have said something to me to cause me to forget 
that he is your father. .Dry your tears, and put on 
Our new home is ready ; let us visit 


you thing 3 
a” 


“Oh, I amso glad!” exclaimed Laura, as she 
hastened to obey. 

When she was ready she noticed that John was 
very nicely dressed, in a plain suit of black, and 
looked quite the gentleman, She followed him 
istairs without making any comment, however. 
‘here was a carriage at the door, and John handed 
her in and placed himself beside her. Another 
circumstance astonished her—John had a pair of kid 

“ What station do we go from ?” she asked. 

John was looking out of the window and did not 
appear to hear her. She did not repeat the question. 
Presently the carriage stopped, the door was opened 
by the coachman, and John handed her out before..a 
very handsome house, 

““ What is this 8” cried Laura, in astonishment. 

“Our new home,” returned John, with a very 
peculiar *‘How do you like it? Cheap for 
two hundred pounds, wasn’t it ?” 

Taking her arm within his own, he led the bewil- 
dered Laura up the steps, through the vestibule into 
the spacious parlours, where, to her utter astonish- 
ment, she beheld her father, Mr. Meek the minister, 
Armenia Lyndsou, and Mr, Ferret the detective, all 
of whose faces were radiant with smiles. 

“ Mra. Lenor Hosfor eg said Robert Asheroft, with 
a broad grin overspreading his features, “allow me 
to welcome you to your new home !” 

“Oh, John,” she said, repreachiully, “you have 
deceived me, Are you Lenor Hosford 2?” 


smilie, 





| testimonial ? 





“T cannot deny it. We have made you the victim 
of a little plot. You behold the conspirators all 
present. Permit me to introduce this gentleman 
whoia you have only known as Ferret the detective, 
as Mr. Luscomb, “a member of our firm.” 

“T trust you will forgive me, Mrs. Hosford,” said 
Mr. Luscomb, “for the free use I made of the 
handcuffs— I had to do it to keep up my. character.” 

“ You were traced by areal detective,” continued 
Lenor, “und I determined to play this little comedy 
upon you, which has succeeded far beyoud my hopes ; 
for through it I have discovered your nobleness and 
worth. Mr. Meek—an old frieud—performed the 
ceremony at my request, and married us under our 
own names, siuking his voice so you could not dis- 
tinguish mine. If you have any doubts of its validity 
—here is the certificate—we will have it repeated.” 

Laura did not have any doubts. 

“ This plot was.to secure your happiness and my 
own. Do you forgive me?” 


Laura forgave him. G. L. A. 





FACETIZ, 


— — 


INTERESTING EXPERIMENT. 


A CONTEMPORARY says, in a recent article : * I? 
you wish to know whether a man is superior to the 
prejudices of the world, ask him to carry a parcel 
for you.”’ A fellow tried this plan, a few days since, 
upon a well-dressed man he met at a railway station. 
The well-dressed man took the parcel, and the other 
was satisfied that he was superior to the prejudices 
of society—but he has not seen the parcel since. 

; —Judy. 


THE LATEST THING IN WARFARE. 


A Swansea gentleman, with the best intentions, 
of course, has invented a new engine of warfare, It 
is an 8-inch ball that will carry a sword 14 feet in 
length 600 yards, literally mowing down every 
human obstacle in its path. In peaceful times it 
would do to cut down treea with, of course. Why 
does not the inventor write to Mr. Gladstone for a 
—dJudy. 


NEW ENDING TO AN OLD MAXIM. 


“Time is money,” says the proverb. Donbtiless 
this is trae ; for do not many persons take it—and 
a good lot of it—to pay their debts. —Jady. 


SHAKESPEARE IMPROVED. 


THE project, once so much jn favonr, of construct- 
ing a line of railway on the pneumatic principle 
from South Kensington to the Aibert Hall, is again 
being talked of. The idea is to have a large pipe or 
tube sunk in the ground, and drive carriages through 
it by atmospheric pressure. ‘The question now is, 
** Tube be, or not tube be ?” —Judy. 


COACHED UP, 


Som adventurous pickaxers down at Eastbourne 
have unsarthed a coach and horses and a driver and 
his whistle, all in skeleton bien entendu, that disap- 
peared mysteriously a century or se ago. This is 
evidently the coach and horses that used to be 
driven through Acts of Parliament before they took 
three years to frame and carry. —Fu. 


JOY IS DANGEROUS. 


Tue “Captain Williams Fund Committee”’ have 
accepted a nomination to Christ's Hospital for the 
eldest boy. They say this generous offer quite upset 
the lad for a time, and well it might. —Fan. 

THE SAME OLD GAME, 
(Scene: Ramsgate.) 

First TRUANTHusBAND: ‘“ What are you doing 
here by yourself ? 

Sgeconp Dirvo: “ Trying to find some ledgings 
for the wife and children, but I can’t—becn at it 
three days!” 

First Dirro: ‘ So have I, foraweek ; and done 
Margate and Hastings, and Dover as well.” 

—Judy. 
ONE TO US. 

ATTENTION has been called to the fact that, apart 
from Queen Anne and other royal ladies, no woman 
in England has ever had a pablic statue. Thus, we 
do not treat the fair sex so badly afterall, What- 
ever wrongs woman may suffer, they have not'this 
to complain of, at any rate. —Jady, 


FASHIONABLE ITEM. 

AccorDING to a Parisian authority, ladies’ cos- 
tumes are to be cut closer than ever. This is highly 
satisfactory news for husbands of limited means. 

—Jndy, 





‘““a’ DAY IN THE COUNTRY.” 


Yoururun Gust: * Boohoo-oo-00!” 

Recror: “Hallo! Dear, dear me. What's tho 
watter, little man ?’”’ 

“Y. G,: Boohoo-o00-00-09! I ca-arn’t eat no 
more !”” 

R.: “Never mind, my fine fellow. Fill your 
po kets, fill your pockets,” 

Y.G.: “Icarn’t. They’s full a’ready. wg e 

—Fun. 
THE DAY OF REsT. 

His Revergsnce (Time, Sunday): “Tim, you 
don't mane to say your master is going te work the 
poor baste to-day ?” 

Tim: Oh, no, yir riverence! Yir see, he’s been 
hard te work all the. week, so the master thought 
he’d take him out to-day fora bit of a holiday.” 

—Judy. 
“ INSULT TO INJTRY.’’ 

Domestic (to family grocer): ‘‘ Nothing this 
morning, thauk you. But missis says, will you get 
a stamp, and post this letter to the co-operative 
stores ?” —Puuch, 

DECLARATION OF ENGLAND. 


“Is and remains forbidden ”’ (in Anglican Sees).— 
Private-earing. —Punch. 
S80LD— CHEAP. 


Littre Brown (to “Nigger Minstrel,” who 
always addresses his listeners as** My lord”): “ Ah, 
how did you know my———ah—how did you kuow[ 
was a lord?” 

(Sensation among the bystanders !) 

Mivstrel; “Bless yer, my lord, I never lose 
sight o’ my schoolfellers !”’ 

(Boars of laughter. Little B. caves in, and bolts!) 

—Puneb 


FASHIONABLE EMULATION, 


Lavy (speaking with difficulty): “ What have yoo 
made it round the waist, Mrs, Price ?” : 

DressMAKER: “'l'wenty-one inches, ma’am. You 
couldn’t breathe with less !”? 

Lapy: “* What's Lady Jemima Jones’s waist ?”’ 

DivssMAKER; ‘“ Nineteen-and-a-half just now, 
ma’ain. But her ladyship’s a head shorter than you 
are, and she’s got ever so much thinner since her 
iliness last autumn !’’ 

“Lapy: “ Thep make it nineteen, Mrs. Price, and 
I'll engage to get inte it!” —Puunch. 

3LUE DiTros.—What the Blue-Coat uniform turns 
Curist’s Hospital into :—Guys. —Puneh. 


KIND TO BE CRUEL, 


_ Mr. Jostice Louse has sentenced a man who com- 

mitted “bigamy to one day’s imprisonment. His 

lordship has been the first to discover tiiat the real 

way to punish a.man who takes two wives is to 

leave him to the ladies, and not put four stroug walls 

between them, —Fur, 
JUDICIALLY JOKEFUL, - 

Cur Baron Kaixy received in Merioneth 
recently the first pair of white kid gloves.ever pro- 
sented to him “duping # long judicial career.” 
Wuen asked what size be would take, heireplied, 
** Oh, the usual ‘maiden ’size’ to be sure !’’—Faun. 

Now that dress-improvers are not worm there js 
some chance of a man being able to find «ae morn- 
ing paper when he comes home frem the City at 
nig he, —Foany Polis. 

SON AND HAIR, 


Master JAcK (whose papa has shaved off his 
beard): “Oh, I say, Evie, look at pa; he’s. worse 
than poor Polly—he’s pulled all his feathens out!” 

—Funany Bolks. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Tre late Queen of the Netherlands was laid in her 
coffin dressed in her wedding: gown, 

BARON GRANT'S house at Kensington hag been put 
up for saie by auction by Messrs. Driver, ‘The first 
bid was £50,000, the last £165,000. It was bought 
in. 

ArtEeNTIon has been called to the fact that, apart 
from Queen Anne and other royal ladies, no woman 
in England bag ever received the honour of a public 
statue. 

Tux Exhibition buildings on the Champs-de Mars 





and the T'recadéro are progressing so fast tuat even 


nowone way havean idea of the grandeur of the 
works when completed. The palace on the I'rocadéro 
heights will loom up commandingly, having @ mag- 
uifecent view over Paris. It will remain-one of the 
wonders and beauties of the capital. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Ayn O1p Supscriper.—So far as we have been able to 
aecertain there is no published book on the “‘ working of 
virgin cork.” The largest quantity of cork im use in 
this country comes from Spain, but there is an increas- 
ing trade with Algiers in the same material. 

Wiitiam §, desiresto be trained forthe stage with the ; 
view of becoming a tragedian, Such is the inference we 
draw after much labour from the extraordinary produc- 
tion of our correspondent, who must either be perpe- 
trating some feeble joke or, if in earnest, be singularly 
unfitted for the career he has chosen. A course of ele- 
meutary educational training seews the first thing 
necessary, &@ long while after which “ W.S,"" may search 
the Era” and other papers for the advertisements of 
those who teach elocution and otherwise prepare pupils 
for the stage, or he may make application to some dra- 
matic agent. 

P.—Contributions declined with thauks. 

Acoiz.—No charge is made. 

. F,.—There is no remedy. The marks will lastaslong 
as life. 

iarny.—We do not undertake to return rejected 
manuscripts, 

Karr.—The best that can be said about the handwriting 
is that it is very legible. 

R. M._—We are sorry that we cannot accommodate you. 
There is something wanting in reference tothe good 
faith of the announcement, 

L. R.—Take open-air exercise in the early morning; 
as apres also that your diet is simple and taken regu- 

arly. 

E, H.—The number will be forwarded on receipt of 
two postage stamps. The remuneration depends upon 
circumstances, 

Sam.—A deserter is always liable to bearrested. When 
taken he will be tried before a court martial, which will 
— such punishment as the nature of the offence de- 
mands, 

OstLer,—Soft water is always preferable for the horse, 
It should never be given freshly drawn if you can avoid 
it, Hard water often roughens a horse’s coat and pro- 
duces griping pains, After drawing the water expose it 
in the stable or elsewhere for a short time, 

J. H.—Your announcement, if received, no doubt 
sppeared in the usual course as soon as space permitted, 
The MS. is declined with thanks, 

_ Bar or Beneat,—The well-known firm of Green & Co. 
+. in existence, Write to 112, Fenchurch Street, 


Cuarters W.—A mistake such as you complain of 
might easily arise after a lapse of twenty years, You 
are, we fear, difficult to satisfy, but certainly in error 
with regard to your second indictment, 

E. T.—Ii is a difficult task to help a man who has the 
can ‘our to acknowledge that he has not one redeeming 
geality, 

Wit..—The lines are suggestive of something pretty 
and pleasant, but they create disappointment because of 
their feebleness. 

_ W.—You have taken great care, but yet a little more 
is necessary. 

Brcexy.—Handwriting good. 

Hetty, Lortiz, and Harriet, three friends, would like 
to receive carte-devisites of three young gentlemen, 
Hetty is nineteen, tall, dark hair, grey eyes. Lottie is 
eivhteen, medium height, brown hair, dark blue eyts, 
Harriet is nineteen, medium height, blue eyes, rather 
air, 

Tim, twenty-eight, medium height, brown hair, would 
_ ws correspond with a respectable young lady about 

wenty, 

Wituram, forty, a widower, would like to correspond 
With a widow or single person about his own age. 

- H, and E, F., two friends, would like to exchange 
carte-de-visite with two young ladies with a view to 
matrimony. Must be dark, good-looking, fond of musie 
aud dancing, 

L. D. and J. P., two friends, wish to correspond with 
two young men, L. D. is seventeen, good-looking, light 
pty hair, hlueeyes, medium height. J, P. is eighteen, 
ul, brown hair, blue eyes. Respondents must be of 


nee dispositions, dark, and fond of home and 





IMPORTANT 





| 
| 


ANNOUNCEMENT, 





It is proposed to issue at frequent intervals in the 


“LONDON 


READER” 


Biographies of Eminent Living Men—Politicians, Generals, Poets, Artists, &c.—cach 
being accompanied bya Lifelike Portrait, 
IN OUR NEXT NUMBER WILL APPEAR 


PRINCE BISMARCK, EX-CHANCELLOR of GERMANY. 





This feature will constitute both a 


highly interesting attraction and also 


a most useful 


WORK OF REFERENCE—A ROLL OF CONTEMPORARY 
GREATNESS. 















W. F. M. and U- N., two friends, would like to receive 
carte-de-visite of two young ladies. W.F. M. is tall, 
brown hair, blne eyes, good-looking, U. N. is tall, 
dark, black hair, dark blue eyes. Must be of medium 
height, good-looking, dark, ( 

Annixz, twenty, brown hair, would like to correspond 
with a young gentleman about her own age, and fond of 
home, 

Marr, nineteen, would like to correspond with a 
gentleman who must be dark, fond of home, music, and 
children. She is tall, brown hair and eyes, considered 
handsome, 

Jenxizand Margy, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young men with a view to matrimony. 
Jessie is twenty, tall, dark, good-looking, fond of home. 


Maggie is nineteen, dark, good-looking, hazel eyes. Re- 
pondents must be good-looking, dark, fowd of home and 


children, 


LOVE'S PERFIDY. 
Turre they stand by the stile, and I know full 
well 


By her bosom’s tremulous stir, 
And her cheek’s soft blush, and her downenst 


eyes, 
The tale that he tells to her. 

Oh! my own love, and my once true love, 
And my love that hath grieved me eore! 
Have you never a pany for my weary keart, 

Whose breaking 1s at your door? 


She hangs on hia words, as I used to hrenz, 
She thrills ag he draws more near, 

Her heart runs o’er with the poisoned sweets 
Which he pours in her willing ear. 

Oh! my old love, and my fair, false lore! 
As you brim her with goiden lies, 

Have you never a fear of the righteons wrath, 
Or a bolt from tire cloudless skies ? 


Serene and pleasant, the greenwood spreads 
Around their footsteps free, 

While the open fields and the harvest toil 
Are all that are leit for me. 

Oh! my old love, and my fond, false love, 
As she blushes before you so, 

Have you never a thought of the whitened cheek 
That your vows ouce caused to glow ? 


His burning, passionate gaze drinks off 
‘The dew of her bashful eres; 

Lie a flower that lists to the whispering wind, 
She hearkens with low replies, 

Oh! my old love, and my foresworn love, 
And my love for a fleeting day |! 

Have you never a tlioug bt of the tearful eyes 
Whose glory you kissed away ? 


There they go down the path where the wild- 
flower nooks, 
Where so often his side I graced ; 
He kisses her hand, and his serpent arm 
Encircles her lissom waist. 
Oh! my old love, aud my false, false love, 
And wy love that hath wronged me so! 
Is there never a quittance for broken vows, 
And a spirit distraught with woe? N.D. U. 


Emr E. M. wishes to correspond with a gentleman 
between thirty and thirty-five, fond of home. 

Suert-Ancuor JacK, a seaman in the Koyal Navy, 
would like to exchange carte-de-visite with a young lady 
between eighteen and twenty, He is fair, blue eyes, 
medium height, good-looking. 

@nrproerapn, SEmaPruogse, and Praswine Lieut, three 
sienabmen.in the Boyal Navy, would like to correspond 
with three young ladies, with a view to matrimony. 
Respondeats must be between eighteen and twenty-one, 
handsome, of a loving disposition, fond of home and 
music, 

ANNIB, tall, dark, brown hair, of a loving disposition, 
wishes to correspoud with a young geutieman with a 
view to matrimony, 








J.S. W. and M. G. would like to correspond with two 
yourg ladies with a view to matrimony. J. 8. W. is 
twenty, good-looking, dark hair, blue eyes, fond of 
children, M. G. is twenty. good-looking, dark, baze} 
eyes, good-tem pered, of a loving disposition. 

Jack Tak, a seaman inthe Royal Navy, would like to 
correspond with a young lady between eighteen and 
twenty-one. Heis fair, blue eyes, medium height, and 
good-looking. 

M. 8., eighteen, medium height, fond of home, would 
like to correspond with a young lady, Must be loving, 
fond of home. 

Cauixine Mavirt, a enulker in the Royal Navy, 
twenty-two, would like to correspond with a young lady 
about his own ace, with a view to matrimony, Must he 
well-educated, of a loving dirposition, 

Atice, twenty, fair, good-tempered, would like to 
correspond with a mechanic about twenty-four, dark, 
of a loving disposition. 

E. R., twenty, a widow, would like to exchange carte- 
de-visite with a young mun about her own age. 





COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED; 


GENUINE is responded to by—Annie E. J., twenty-one, 
fair, dark eyes, medium height, of a loving disposition, 
domesticated, 

B. L. by—Romeo, dark, tall. ie 

A. C. by—Orlando, eighteeu,tall. 

N. G. by—H, G., twenty, medium height, guod-look- 
ing, good-tempered, blue eyes, dark hair. 

G. A. by—M, E. E., medium height, dark brown hair, 
blue eyes, 

Vio.er by—Arthur, fair. 

Avice by—Teddy, nineteen, dark, medium height, of a 
loving disposition. 

Genuimze by—Trucheart, eizhteen, tall, fair, fond of 
home and children, 

Emma 8S, by—Henry P., tall, dark, considered good- 
looking, fond of howe, music, and children. 

. F. L. by—E, A. H., medium height, fond of homo 
and children, 

Exir S. by—G. A. J., nineteen, 

Harry W, by—Bessie, sixteen, light brown hair, blue 
eyes, fond of home, 

Trev B, by—Louie, seventeen, fair complexion, dari 
bair and eyes. 

W. G. D. by—Nellie, eighteen, fair, light hair, blue 


eres. 

Trev by—Emily, seventeen, thoroughly domesticated, 
auburn hair. 

M. B. by—Tim, twenty-four, black hair, hazel eyes, of 
a loving disposition, 





At. the Back Numeunrs, Parts, and Vorwmes of the 
“Lonpos Reaper” are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Straud; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post-free for Three-halfpence, Hight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each, 

Tuz Lomwpon Reaper, Post-free, Tinree-halfpenco 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Hightpence, 

Lirzand Fasniox, Vols.1 and 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each. 

Evearsopr’s Journal, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
each. 





o*. Now Ready Vou. XXVIII, of Taz Lompox Reaves 
Price 4s; 6d. 

Also, the [irte and Inpex to Vor. XXVIII, Prico 
Oxge PENNY: 





NOTICE.—Part 174 (August) Now Ready, Price Six - 
pence. Post Free, Kigitpence. 





N.B.—Comeesrox DENTS mopT ApweEss Turin LetTs k 
To 1H Kpiros ov “Lag Lompow 2eavex,” 354, strand 
w.c. 

+4+ We cannot undertake to return Rejoctei Manu 
scripts ,AS they are sent to us voluntary, authors 
should retain copies, 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE TO EACH SUBSCRIBER 


TO THIS WEEK’S LONDON READER. 


GRAND PREMIUM GIFT. 
THE LONDON FINE ART ASSOCIATION. 


148, STRAND, W.C. 


Have concluded arrangements by which each subscriber to this week’s Lonpon Reaper will be entitled to receive one Copy of a 
Magnificent Engraving, by Rarwnacu, of the Celebrated Painting, by the late Davin Wirx1z, R.A., entitled 


“BLIND MAN’S BUFF.” 
(Copyright, 174in. by 29in.) 


The above picture may be said, almost alone, to have placed Wiixrz upon the very highest pinnacle of fame, and can, with 
confidence, be asserted to remain the gem of all his paintings, high in merit as his other pictures unquestionably are, still, it 
cannot but be admitted that for depth of interest and power of execution, no painting has ever been produced equal to ‘“ Blind 
Man’s Buff.” The perfect furore it created upon being taken from the easel must still vividly remain in the memory of all. 
Every figure is so perfectly portrayed that each in itself tends not only to cause roars of laughter at the subject, but a sense of 
profound admiration for the picture as a work of art. The whirl of excitement into which the whole roomful of people is thrown 
at the chance of being caught by the blindfolded individual explains the scene at once. All are endeavouring their utmost to 
escape his grasp, as he darts about, hoping to lay hands upon the unwary. Boys are tormenting him with brooms, and even 
overthrow chairs, almost crushing a dog, to evade his outstretched arms. Girls are seeking refuge in every corner, and seem 
not to mind implicating others, so that they may escape themselves. The calm expression of satisfaction of an old lady at the 
merry game is a feature in the picture to which attention should be paid, and also the face of a boy almost crying with pain, 
whose leg has been hurt by the overturned chair, but eager to again join in the festive scrimmage. 

Only a limited number of impressions of ‘‘ Blind Man’s Buff” can be issued, and this will be the only opportunity offered to 
readers of this paper to procure them which can alone be done by means of the subjoined voucher. 

All applications will be attended to in rotation, hence the advisability of their being made at once. 

It is particularly requested that the names and addresses of applicants may be written as legibly as possible, and that the 
instructions below may be carefully attended to. 


INSTRUCTIONS. 


This presentation Picture will be sent free to any part of Great Britain or Ireland, securely packed, upon receipt of the 
Coupon found below, together with Seventeen Pence in Stamps or Post Office Order for Fifteen Pence sag latter much preferred), 
to pay cost of case, transmission, copyright and other charges. Post Office Orders should be made payable to Mr. Henry 
Sran.ey, General Post Office, London, but all applications must be addressed to 148, Strand. 

No copy will be sent without a Coupon together with Seventeen Pence in Stamps or Post Office Order for Fifteen Pence, as 
stated above, except on receipt of ONE GUINEA, the ordinary retail price of the Engraving. 


No. 208. PREMIUM VOUCHER. 


“BLIND MAN'S BUT? 
; ONE COPY. 
FOR THE LONDON FINE ART ASSOCIATION. 


HENRY STANLEY, Secretary. 


148, STRAND, W.C. 
Name and Address of Applicant to be written here. 

















Mr. 














IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Applications for copies of Burnp Man’s Burr must be made at the Office of the London Fine Art Association, 148, Strand, 
W.C., and with each application the above Voucher, which will not be available after the 14th September, 1877, must be en- 
closed, and as the Premium Voucher for copies of the above Engraving will not again appear in the London Reader early 
advantage should be taken of the present occasion. 


THE LONDON READER,.—The largest Illustrated Magazine.—London: Published for the Proprietors at 334, Strar i, W.C., by A, Smith & Co, 





